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I, 


OUR SUCCESS AT PARIS IN 1878, 


MerasvreED by the standard of what the United States might 


and doubtless would have done had Congress accepted the invita- 
tion of the French Government at the proper time, our demonstra- 
tion at Paris in 1878 was but a relative one, and insufficient to give 
to Europeans a correct idea of the great natural resources and in- 
dustrial progress of our country, so impressively shown at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. 

Judged, however, by the exhibits of other nations, made under 
favorable circumstances, and by the range and results of our partici- 
pation in former foreign Expositions, the success of our exhibitors 
at Paris was positive, substantial, and remarkable. In the amount 
of space occupied, but four nations were in advance of the United 
States—France, England, Belgium, and Austria ; but by no other 
country was so much material crowded within equal limits. Every 
foot of the area appropriated to the United States in the Main 
Building, the Art Gallery, and the Agriculture annex, was made 
use of, and it was admitted on all sides that the exhibits were uni- 
formly good and attractively presented. 

The bulk of material from the United States was twice as great 
as that sent to Paris in 1867, or to Vienna in 1873. The compara- 
tive number of exhibitors and of awards is shown by the follow- 
ing official figures, viz. : 
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In 1867 the total number of gold medals granted to United 
States exhibitors was eighteen ; in 1878 the number was one hun- 
dred and forty, exclusive of eight gold medals of unusual size given 
as “ grand prizes ” to the following named exhibitors, viz.: Thomas 
A. Edison, phonograph ; Elisha Gray, telephone ; Tiffany & Co., 
silver-ware ; Brewster & Co., carriages; Cyrus H. McCormick, 
reaper and binder; Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Co., sewing- 
machines ; Jerome Wheelock, steam-engines ; Bergner & Engel, 
lager beer. 

Besides the awards for educational material and progress, the 
gold medals were given for the following widely diversified products 
of our soil and industries, as represented at the Exposition, viz. : 

Axes, agricultural machinery, bolts, belting, books, blank-books, 
biscuit, crucibles, cereals, chocolate, carpets, culinary utensils, cot- 
ton, coal, carriages, circular loom, canned meats, fish, and fruits, 
dental material, electric pens, flour, furniture, furs, gold pens, hats, 
hardware, horseshoe-nails, iron-ware, iron safes, jewelry, locks, 
lard, leather, lead pencils, lager beer, machine-tools, microscopic 
lenses, machine-guns, minerals, metal-working machinery, organs, 
oils, orcs, phonograph, photographs, paper, playing-cards, rifles, re- 
volvers, ranges, silver-ware, stoves, shoes, starch, screws, saws, 
scales, snuff, spokes, sewing-machines, street cars, steam-engines, 
textile fabrics, telephones, tobacco, trunks, wheat, wool, whisky, 
wheels, watches, wooden-ware, wood-working machinery. 

The silver and bronze medals, and the certificates of honorable 
mention, numbering in all about six hundred, cover a much wider 
range of products and industries. In fact, the awards of all classes 
given to the United States were so many as to excite surprise in 
many quarters and jealousy in some. Several English journals (not 
of great prominence) attributed the success of our exhibitors to 
“Yankee management,” and others said it came from the deter- 
mined purpose of one republic to glorify another for political ef- 
fect. These intimations were, it is perhaps unnecessary to say, 
entirely unwarrantable. The system of classification at the Expo- 
sition included nine groups and ninety classes. Thirty-four jurors 
were allotted to the United States (more than twice as many as at 
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the Exposition of 1867), and yet fifty-six juries were without an 
American representative. These juries, composed not of French 
republicans alone, but of the representatives of many nations, each 
anxious for recognition, well knew that every award given to the 
United States lessened the number of prizes for other countries, 
and it is not reasonable to suppose that they granted our exhibitors 
any advantage through sentiment or favor. 


The Art Gallery. ; 


It was not to be expected that the United States could furnish 
an art gallery fit to compare with the galleries of Great Britain and 
the Continental countries, and the want of time made it impossible 
to afford artists opportunity for especial preparation. The Advi- 
sory Art Committee in New York, consisting of the following 
named well-known public-spirited citizens, viz., E. D. Morgan, J. 
W. Pinchot, N. M. Beckwith, Parke Godwin, Robert G. Dun, J. 
Taylor Johnston, Robert Gordon, H. G. Marquand, John H. Sher- 
wood, and Charles H. Smith, to whom the whole matter of select- 
ing pictures for exhibition was left by the Commissioner-General, 
had less than two months in which to work. The artists had but 
few pictures upon their easels ; but, fortunately, the patrons of art 
in New York and vicinity came to the rescue, and about eighty 
pictures painted since 1867, as required by the Exposition regula- 
tions, were placed at the disposal of the Committee. The Commit- 
tee in Paris, appointed by the Commissioner-General, and consisting 
of Augustus St. Gaudens, Maitland Armstrong, and C. E. Detmold, 
received from American artists living in Europe one hundred and 
twenty-nine works, of which less than half were acceptod, so that 
our art-catalogue embraced a total of one hundred and twenty-seven 
oil-paintings, sixteen water-colors, seven drawings, and twelve etch- 
ings and engravings, or more than double the number exhibited by 
the United States at Paris in 1867. It will be remembered that to 
the Vienna Exposition in 1873 the United States sent less than a 
score of paintings. 

Four awards were secured in 1878—a silver medal to F. A. 
Bridgman, for his “ Funeral of a Mummy ” ; a bronze medal to S. 
P. W. Dana, for his “Solitude,” considered by many to be the finest 
marine painting at the Exposition ; an honorable mention to John 
Lafarge, for his “ Paradise Valley, near New York” ; and an hon- 
orable mention to Walter Shirlaw, for his “ Sheep-shearing in the 
Bavarian Highlands.” 
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The following pictures from the American Gallery were sold to 
the French authorities for the grand lottery, organized at the close 
of the Exposition, viz.: “A Patrician Lady,” by F. Dielman ; 
“Return of the Cows,” by W. Bolton Jones ; “ Lake Champlain ” 
(from Ferrisburg, Vermont), by J. B. Bristol ; “ Approach to Ven- 
ice,” by W. Gedney Bunce ; “Old Bridge at Grez,” by H. R. 
Bloomer ; “Study of a Head,” by F. P. Vinton ; “The Sabot- 
Maker,” by E. M. Ward ; “ New England Homestead,” by H. W. 
Robbins. 

The criticisms, even of art journals of the highest repute, were 
so much at variance concerning the merits of the American pictures 
that they would make a most amusing chapter if brought into con- 
trast. The foreign critics generally, however, spoke of the collec- 
tion as the best yet seen from this country, and at least one of their 
number, and an eminent one, Philip Gilbert Hamerton, said the pic- 
tures were well selected, and found much to praise in them. His 
only objection to the American exhibition was one which has been 
made by others, namely, its curious lack of nationality. “It is 
evident,” said he, “that the Americans are not without natural 
artistic aptitudes, probably quite as good as those of any nation in 
Europe, but as yet they are too docile pupils of European teachers, 
and give us little that is decidedly and originally American. Per- 
haps in course of time a national art may disengage itself, but it 
must be on condition that American artists cease to fix their resi- 
dence in France and Italy.” 





Silver-ware and Watches. 


The original and sumptuous exhibition of silver-ware made by 
Tiffany & Co., of New York, was not shown in the Art Gallery, 
but it might have been with all propriety, for it abounded in artis- 
tic triumphs, and was admitted to be much the finest display of its 
class at the Exposition. 

“Tt is a modern mistake,” said the London “Spectator ” (Sep- 
tember 21, 1878), “to assume that the production of good silver- 
work demands neither special training nor high artistic power. It 
will not suffice to study old models, however excellent, unless fresh 
inspiration be gathered from nature, assimilated by the trained 
mind, and wrought out by the skillful hand into forms of fresh and 
seemly design. . . . We confess we were surprised and ashamed to 
find at the Paris Exhibition that a New York firm had beaten the 
old country and the Old World in domestic silver plate.” 
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Having decided at so late a day to exhibit that there was 
not sufficient time to prepare special objects, Tiffany & Co. were 
obliged to secure, through the favor of customers who had pur- 
chased them, articles of silver that were of the best quality in their 
respective styles of design : a dessert service in Renaissance and As- 
syrian style ; a tea service of repoussée work of Oriental character, 
and a pair of candelabra of strictly American character and design ; 
to these they added a selection of the most available objects in their 
salesrooms and from those in progress in their workshops. 

The articles made in the developed Japanese style were marked 
by simplicity and boldness of form, and entire independence from 
the moldings, fiutings, and other extra refinements which make up 
the Renaissance and the Louis XVI. style. They were decorated 
in the manner taught by the Japanese, which is an outgrowth of 
their subtile appreciation of contrast and effect, and their love of 
nature, which, with its simple and truthful application of plants, 
blossoms, flowers, and other natural objects, stands in marked con- 
trast to the decorative mannerisms prevailing in Europe. 

This decoration was rendered more varied and attractive by the 
use of metallic colors, the natural ones of gold, silver, platinum, and 
the artificial ones produced by alloys, while chemical processes have 
also been explored and drawn upon. 

This decorative coloring is also derived from Japanese art, but 
has been so developed by Tiffany & Co., through the aid of chem- 
istry and machinery, that they now possess a greater variety, and, 
in some instances, finer qualities of color than the Japanese. 

The specimens of work made of the new metal formed by the 
lamination of all the noble metals and their alloys astonished even 
the Japanese, from whom the method was learned, many articles 
being purchased by them ; their chief commissioner buying one of 
the principal specimens for his Government. 

An important factor in this display was a complete service for 
twenty-four persons, made to the order of Mr. Mackay, of silver 
from his own mine in Nevada. The designs and models are all ori- 
ginal, and are not to be duplicated, dies even being expressly cut to 
make the spoons, forks, etc. In size, originality, and variety this 
service has certainly never been approached by any made in this 
country. The design is a combination of Oriental styles, producing 
richness and harmony of effect, and, while unity of character has 
been preserved throughout the whole service, individuality has been 
given to each piece, either in form or decoration. 
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Although the gold medal for jewelry is not so high an honor as 
the grand prize for silver-ware secured by Tiffany & Co., yet to have 
obtained it under the circumstances is just as notable a success. 
The exhibit was composed entirely of goldsmith’s work, no dia- 
monds or other precious stones being used to assist it by their color 
and brilliancy, thus placing it simply on its merits as to design and 
workmanship. Much of it was influenced by the same spirit of 
Japanese design which pervaded the silver-ware, with the same ori- 
ginality in methods and effects. 

But what chiefly attracted attention were the exact copies of 
pieces of Phenician jewelry, selected from those which were found 
by General Di Cesnola, at Curium (Cyprus), the originals of which 
are now in the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art. These 
copies were so faithfully executed as to be distinguishable from the 
originals only by the trade-stamp of the house. 

The Tiffany pavilion was a favorite resort of the royal President 
of the British Commission, the Prince of Wales, and his lovely 
Princess, who were enthusiastic in their admiration of what they 
called “the American novelties,” and who headed a long list of 
royal, noble, and critical purchasers from all parts of the earth, of 
which Tiffany & Co. may well be proud. Pieces of specimen work 
in silver were also sold to the following museums and art galleries, 
viz. : The Dublin Science and Art Museum ; the Stuttgart Museum ; 
the Tokio Museum, Japan ; Le Musée des Arts Decoratifs, Paris. 
Specimens of jewelry were sold to the Berlin Museum ; the Imperial 
Museum, Vienna. And last, but not least complimentary recogni- 
tion of its artistic merit, was the purchase of various pieces of 
Tiffany silver-ware by British, French, German, and Russian silver- 
smiths, 

The American Watch Company, of Waltham, Massachusetts, in 
a rich and appropriate show-case, exhibited five hundred gold 
watches, three hundred silver watches, and two hundred movements 
without cases, the product of their factory, and made by ma- 
chinery as distinguished from hand-labor processes. The great 
advantages of this system of manufacture, now so general in the 
United States, and known in Europe as “the American system,” by 
which the component parts and pieces of any article in use are re- 
produced by thousands in exact imitation of one model, are too well 
understood to need illustration. The system, so far as its applica- 
tion to watches is concerned, originated with this company, which, 
from small beginnings in 1850, now controls the largest watch- 
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making establishment in the world, giving a daily product of four 
hundred and fifty watches, and employment to over a thousand 
persons. ; 

The watches sent to Paris were, within the first week of the 
Exhibition, all sold to dealers in Great Britain and upon the Con- 
tinent, and the British Government has ordered from the company 
upward of four hundred watches for the use of the conductors and 
engineers upon the state railways in India. 

No American exhibit was observed with more curiosity by the 
French than that made by the American Watch Company. A dis- 
position to treat it fairly was evidently accompanied by more or less 
apprehension that the traditional preéminence of Europe in the 
manufacture of watches for the world could not long be maintained 
in view of the success of the American system of manufacture. 
When the International Jury awarded the American Company a 
gold medal, the ingenuity of French and Swiss manufacturers— 
none of whom had received a higher award—was greatly exercised 
to devise a plan for securing some more distinctive recognition. The 
jury was finally induced to accord grand prizes to the collective ex- 
hibits of those countries. The United States, of course, could not 
compete, having but one exhibit of watches. 


Educational Division. 


Multum in parvo might well have been the motto of the Edu- 
cational Division of our department. When Dr. John D. Philbrick, 
of Boston, was summoned to the preparation of a collective educa- 
tional exhibit it was so late that the Commiasioner-General could 
not definitely assign him any space, but promised to do the best he 
could upon his arrival in Paris. A prominent position was finally 
secured, but its limits were provokingly contracted. No one but 
an enthusiast would have thought of crowding within them such a 
varied and valuable mass of material illustrating every branch of 
education in the United States, embraced in the three Classes of 
Group Two, viz., Class Six, “ Education of Children, Primary In- 
struction” ; Class Seven, “Organization and Appliances for Sec- 
ondary Instruction”; and Class Eight, “Organization, Methods, 
and Appliances for Superior Instruction.” 

Our public-school system was illustrated by models of school- 
buildings and of school furniture, by apparatus, by the work of 
scholars, and by files of the annual reports of teachers and superin- 
tendents. Of the remarkable collection of eighty-three handsomely 
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bound voiumes of scholars’ work in all grades of the public schools 
of Cincinnati, the following mention is made in M. Levasseur’s 
review of our educational division, published in the “ Revue Peda- 
gogique” for August, 1878 : 


A French teacher with a knowledge of English could certainly derive 
great benefit from the examination of these documents, which give an ac- 
count of the entire public-school system of one of the most important cities 
of America, from the primary school, where the children enter at the age of 
eight years, to the high school, where they remain until they are sixteen to 
eighteen years of age. The work was prepared in a very short time, and 
each teacher had to pick out about twenty of the best specimens, which have 
been compiled without previous correction in various volumes arranged ac- 
cording to the branches of instruction—grammar, composition, history, geug- 
raphy, drawing, etc. 

The specimens of drawing are, above all, worthy of note; they show a 
striking progress during the last few years. The Americans have recently 
laid great stress upon this branch of instruction. 


The methods of our high schools, colleges, and public libra- 
ries were well shown, as were the peculiar systems and practical 
workings of such institutions as the Massachusetts Asylum for the 
Blind, the National Deaf-Mute College, the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and the Illinois Industrial University. 

Educational literature was largely represented in the shape of 
copies of standard educational works, and of all text-books issued 
by contemporary American publishers for elementary and secondary 
instruction, and also by text-books for superior professional instruc- 
tion, especially in the departments of medicine and technology. 

The collection of books with embossed type, contributed by the 
American Printing House for the Blind, of Louisville, Kentucky, 
was pronounced the most complete ever seen in Europe. 

Of our school-books generally M. Levasseur says, in his review 
already quoted from, “They far surpass in luxury of type, and often 
in shape, most of the books used in France.” 

The total number of awards to our collective educational exhibit 
exceeded one hundred, and was much larger than that given to any 
other country excepting France. Several authors who did not ap- 
pear as exhibitors, but whose works upon education were exhibited 
by publishers, were complimented by the jury of Class Six. Pro- 
fessor Arnold Guyot, Dr. Henry Barnard, and Mr. William Swinton 
each received a gold medal. 

The National Bureau of Education, although not authorized 
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under the act of Congress to make a distinctive exhibit, contributed 
valuable material, and rendered, through its Chief Commissioner 
(Hon. John Eaton), most effective assistance to Dr. Philbrick. 
The Bureau received two diplomas, equivalent to gold medals, from 
the International Jury. 

The French Minister of Public Instruction, at an early date, re- 
quested that the collection, or so much of it as could be left in 
Europe, should be presented to him for public use; while Sir 
Charles Reed, President of the London School Board, earnestly 
asked that it might be sent to London, “ where it would be of great 
service in the cause of popular education.” There were equally 
urgent requests from other quarters; but M. Buisson’s elaborate 
and exhaustive report upon primary instruction in the United 
States, as shown at the Centennial Exhibition, had so well prepared 
the French authorities and people to appreciate the compliment, 
that Dr. Philbrick, with the sanction of the Commissioner-General, 
determined to comply with the wish of Minister Bardoux. Accord 
ingly, a very considerable part of the exhibit was left in Paris, and 
now occupies a room in the new Pedagogical Library and Museum, 
which is designated as the “ American Educational Room.” In it 
will be placed, from time to time, additional material received from 
the United States, all of which will be accessible to those who are 
interested in the study of educational problems. 

It will be a much-frequented room, judging from the number of 
French educators, both Catholic and Protestant, who visited Dr, 
Philbrick’s division, and eagerly examined and noted everything 
pertaining to our theory of popular instruction, and of whom the 
Doctor said to Miss Kate Field : 


No two came for the same purpose. Some came to take notes, and went 
away to write articles for educational journals. Perhaps no exhibit excited 
more attention than that of the higher education of women, represented by 
Vassar, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, and the Georgia College. Madame Jules 
Simon and Deputy Camille Sée came repeatedly for investigation with refer- 
ence to the preparation of a bill for establishing higher education for women 
in France. This bill has since been brought before the Assembly, and is now 
under consideration. From the representations of the wife of Dr. Bower, 
Professor of the Vienna Polytechnic School, and member of the educational 
jury, a Viennese lady representing a woman’s organization came to study our 
systems, and was furnished with every facility. An enterprising Portuguese 
teacher who reads English visited us repeatedly to examine text-books and 
pedagogical books, and to get advice as to a selection to order from America 
for his private library. The Commissioner from New South Wales was most 
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earnest in seeking information on the subject of school architecture. Our 
samples of desks were taken to the Sorbonne to illustrate the lecture on school 
furniture given to the delegate body of French teachers gathered in Paris by 
the Minister of Public Instruction, to study education atthe Exposition. «The 
charts and books devoted to vocal music were pronounced the best in the 
world, an opinion coinciding with that expressed at Vienna, in 1873, by ex- 
perts from Sweden and Spain. 


Machinery Division. 


The mechanical ingenuity of our people is so generally con- 
ceded and admired in Europe, that it was a surprise that the Expo- 
sition authorities had not given the United States a larger space in 
the Machinery Gallery. Happily, the chagrin over their neglect to 
do so was tempered by the fact that we had so little time for prep- 
aration, and that other nations exhibited so much machinery of 
American invention. 

Mr. Pickering, the experienced Superintendent of Machinery, 
after a careful examination of the several foreign sections, stated 
that, if no machinery had been sent from the United States, he 
could have found within the limits of the Champ de Mars more 
than enough of American origin to have made a very handsome 
and creditable display. Not less than eight steam-engines, made 
upon the Corliss models and patents, were shown in the French and 
Belgian sections. Many imitations of our agricultural implements 
and railway plant, as well as of our locks and machine-tools, were 
discovered. 

Padlocks made by Mallory, Wheeler & Co., of New Haven, 
and from which their private numbers and trade-marks had not 
been wholly removed, were exhibited by a Continental firm as of 
their own manufacture. Professor Blake, an American juror, de- 
tected the fraud, and had the award of a medal canceled. 

Copies of the Browne & Sharpe “ Universal Milling-Machine,” 
which was first exhibited at Paris in 1867, and of which imitations 
were found at the Vienna Exposition, were numerous. Their pres- 
ence, however, did not prevent the sale, by the Browne & Sharpe 
Manufacturing Company, to French manufacturers, of their fine 
machines, which were a feature of our Exhibition. 

At the Exposition of 1867 the motive-power for the American 
machinery was supplied by a French engine. In 1878 an American 
engine, made by Jerome Wheelock, of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
furnished it, and also that for the galleries of Sweden and Norway. 
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This horizontal, non-condensing steam-engine, of one hundred and 
twenty-five horse-power, won a “ grand prize,” and created a genuine 
sensation among mechanical experts. It is safe to say that no engine 
in the Exposition was more worthy of study, or better fitted to 
stand a searching inspection. It is a reduction to the simplest 
expression of the instantaneous cut-off valve which forms the chief 
feature of the Corliss engine. Instead of four ports Mr. Wheelock 
uses but two, one at each end of the cylinder, and, by various sim- 
ple expedients, stuffing-boxes and much of the gear hitherto supposed 
to be necessary to a perfect engine are dispensed with. 

The engine was sold to a firm at Lille, who also bought the 
right to manufacture in France. Since the close of the Exposition 
Mr. Wheelock has had orders from England, and has sold the right 
to manufacture in that country. 

The wonder and applause of crowds of men, women, and children 
who visited our division were daily excited by the movements of 
the wood-working machinery of J. A. Fay & Co., of Cincinnati 
(gold medal); of the machines for working sheet-metal, of Bliss & 
Williams, of Brooklyn (gold medal); of that of Clough & William- 
son, of Newark, New Jersey (silver medal), by which a straight 
piece of wire is transformed into a corkscrew in the twinkling of an 
eye; of the Goodyear machinery for making boots and shoes (gold 
medal); of the Reed circular loom for weaving multiple fabrics 
(gold medal); of the Adam & Taggart machines for making paper 
bags (silver medal); of the various sewing-machines and type- 
writers; and of the Stow flexible shaft (silver medal), which the 
London “Times” (August 22, 1878), in an elaborate and highly 
complimentary review of the machinery from the United States 
(which no American should fail to read), pronounced the finest type 
of a Yankee contrivance for transferring power round corners and 
to out-of-the-way places: 

One sees the operator holding what seems at first sight to be a small 
garden hose, but furnished with an auger at its extremity, with which he 
thrusts and bores in every direction—over his head, under his feet, to the 
right, to the left—it upsets all one’s ideas of rigidity. Pharaoh could not 
have been more surprised at seeing Moses’s rod turn to a serpent than we 
were to see this rope-like affair eating into the planks set on all sides for it 
to work on. It is as good as a piece of legerdemain. It is really a “ flexible 
shaft ’—a cable of steel wires wound coat over coat, each successive coating 
in the reverse direction from the preceding, until the strength required is 
attained, and in which longitudinal flexibility is combined with circumferen- 
tial rigidity. 
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The Wheeler & Wilson sewing-machine, made like the Ameri- 
can watches, with interchangeable parts, was the only one of its 
class at the Exposition, and, as might have been expected, com- 
manded a “ grand prize.” 

The exhibition of saws and saw-tools by Henry Disston & Sons, 
of Philadelphia (gold medal), was a peculiar credit to our country, 
as were the various exhibits of machine-tools of all kinds. In one 
class every American exhibitor received an award, and in several 
classes more awards were given to the United States than to any 
other country. 

The Collins Company, of Hartford, and the Douglass Company, 
of Boston, made a grand display of axes and hatchets. No exhibits 
were more tastefully arranged, or better fitted to illustrate the per- 
fection of American manufacture. 

When Madame Thiers, widow of the illustrious President of 
the Republic, gave several hours to a critical examination of the 
American department, she was asked what she would like to have 
as a memento of her visit. She answered, to the surprise of many, 
that she would much like to possess two of the fine hatchets made 
by the Douglass Company. Her desire was communicated to the 


representative of that company, and at the close of the Exposition 
the hatchets were sent to her by the Commissioner-General, and a 
letter of thanks, of which the following is a translation, was in due 
time received : 


Panis, November 25, 1878. 

Sir: I have requested M. Caubert to be the bearer of this letter, through 
which I particularly desire to thank you for the two “hatchets,” which are 
so neatly made, and which you were pleased to send me. 

I shall keep them asa souvenir of your kind reception of me in the 
American section of the Exposition, where the immense progress of the in- 
dustry of your great country was so well shown. 

Accept, sir, the expression of my best and most distinguished sentiments. 


E, Turers. 
Commissioner-General McCormick. 


Agricultural Division. 


The large building especially erected by the Commissioner-Gen- 
eral for the agricultural products and machinery from the United 
States was a center of great interest to foreign visitors. The Ameri- 
can mowing and reaping and binding machines have attained such 
world-wide celebrity that the fresh honors showered upon their 
makers were accepted as a matter of course. It is surprising, after 
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many years of active imitation upon the part of British and Conti- 
nental manufacturers, how small an approach has been made by 
them to the production of machinery of equal merit, either in inge- 
nuity, simplicity, durability, or cost. It may be said that nearly all 
other agricultural implements seem clumsy and crude when com- 
pared with those made in the United States. Upon the occasion of 
the field trials in connection with the Exposition, held near Paris, 
in July, the appearance of the American machines upon the ground 
was sufficient, before operations were begun, to lead the English 
exhibitors who'had entered for competition to withdraw and aban- 
don the contest. The honors of the day were easily won by the 
Americans, headed by Cyrus H. McCormick and Walter A. Wood, 
and, of twelve objects of art offered by the Agricultural Society of 
France for the most successful machines as demonstrated in these 
field trials, seven were awarded to exhibitors from the United States, 
So highly was our display of agricultural implements thought of by 
the French journalists, that the editor of a leading Parisian paper 
soundly berated the Exposition authorities for permitting it to be 
put in an annex rather than giving it a conspicuous place in one of 
the main buildings. 

Under the resolution of Congress, the only Government depart- 
ment authorized to prepare an exhibit was the Department of 
Agriculture. A collection of specimens of the wood of American 
forest-trees, and of vegetable fibers employed in the manufacture of 
paper and textile fabrics, and an assortment of miscellaneous agri- 
cultural products, filled a large ornamental structure prepared in 
Washington and erected in the center of the Agricultural Annex. 
The collection was brought together too hurriedly to allow many of 
the States to forward contributions, but it was so comprehensive 
and inviting as to attract the careful examination of a never-ceasing 
tide of visitors, and to secure two grand prizes, and two diplomas 
equivalent to gold medals, at the hands of the jurors. Around the 
structure referred to there were rows of cases filled with well-chosen 
samples of tobacco in the leaf (in great variety), of sorghum sugars 
and sirups, of wheat, of corn in the ear, of rice, and of barley. A 
pyramid or trophy of bales of American cotton, including Sea Island 
and other varieties, contained a greater bulk of the staple than the 
combined exhibits of all other nations, and the highest prize given 
at the Exposition for cotton was awarded to the Memphis Cotton 
Exchange, for a bale of short-staple upland raised by William 
Taylor, of Arkansas. Three gold, three silver, and thirteen bronze 
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medals were awarded for American wool, of which there were over 
fifty samples shown, and in which great interest was manifested by 
foreign wool-growers. The United States made a very close contest 
for the grand prize for wool, which finally was given to Australia. 

From the distant State of Oregon there was a choice variety of 
wheat, barley, oats, flax, grass-seed, dried fruits, ferns, flowers, and 
hops, all attractively displayed upon an ornamental stand of chaste 
design, and made of native woods highly polished, and some of them 
exceedingly rich and rare. 

The brief time allowed for preparation, however, debarred the 
Pacific States from representation at the Exposition, excepting in 
a few classes. Mr. George F. Hooper, of Sonoma, California, sent 
a creditable exhibit of wine. General John Bidwell, of Chico, con- 
tributed superb specimens of wheat, for which he was awarded a 
gold medal, the only one given in our department for wheat. An 
Executive Committee of citizens of San Francisco, after they had, 
with much pains, made an extensive collection of minerals, sup- 
posing that the Legislature would provide for the cost of sending 
it to Paris, were disappointed in their hopes, and, but for the gen- 
erosity of Mr. Mackay, the “ Bonanza King,” the collection must 
have remained in San Francisco. That gentleman, hearing of the 
dilemma in which the Committee were placed, came forward with 
characteristic liberality and furnished means for the transportation 
of the collection, for proper cases for its display at the Exposition, 
and for the expenses of Mr. Henry G. Hanks, geologist, who took 
it to Paris. It embraced more than twenty-five hundred choice and 
valuable specimens, carefully classified and labeled, many of which 
were comparatively unknown in Europe. At the close of the Ex- 
position, at the request of the French Commissioner-General, all 
the specimens from California that Mr. Hanks felt authorized to 
dispose of were presented to the School of Mines. The value in 
which they are held is well shown by the following letter recently 
addressed to Mr. Hanks, by M. A. Daubrée, Member of the Insti- 
tute of France and Director of the School of Mines : 


Scnoon or Mixes, Paris, January 2, 1879. 
Dear Sir: In the name of the School of Mines I have the honor to ad- 
dress you, as well as the Executive Committee which you so worthily repre- 
sented at the Universal Exposition, the expression of my recognition for the 
collection of ores and rocks of the State of California which you have so gra- 
ciously given for the museum of this institution. I desire to have my grati- 
tude extended to the State of California. This beautiful collection, which 
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contains a large number of new and very interesting specimens, is placed in 
our galleries under the name of the State of California, whieh has so gener- 
ously given it to us. The manner of its classification, the information which 
accompanies it in the printed catalogue, the exceptional interest which it 
presents to the miner and the mineralogist, still add to the scientific value of 
this imposing series. I have informed the Minister of Public Works of the 
munificent gift, requesting him to officially address his thanks to the Gov- 
ernor of the State of California. 


Other Notable Exhibits. 


It was to be expected that the inventions of Edison and Gray 
would excite universal interest. The exhibit of the former consisted 
of the phonograph, quadruplex electric pen, speaking telephone, 
musical telephone, pressure relay, and electro-motograph. The latter 
sent apparatus for transmitting musical and other sounds by tele- 
graph, including the multiple acoustic telegraph, way duplex tele- 
graph, the musical telephone, and the speaking telephone. From 
Edison’s stand, telephonic communication was established with Ver- 
sailles, distant fifteen miles from Paris, and visitors were freely al- 
lowed to test the instrument, which they did with evident wonder 
and delight. 

The offices of the Commissioner-General were connected with 
the Agricultural Building, and with all parts of the United States 
section, by telephonic wires and instruments furnished from the ex- 
hibit of Gray. 

Since the Exposition a company has been formed in Paris for 
the introduction into France, and throughout the Continent, of the 
various inventions of Edison and Gray. There is an increasing de- 
mand from all parts of Europe for the speaking telephones, of which 
sixty thousand are already in use in the United States. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers, in a tasteful structure 
prepared in New York, brought together a number of plans and 
models, and also drawings and photographs, illustrating the most 
important engineering works in the United States. Some sections 
of the huge wire cables used in the construction of the East River 
Bridge were a surprise to visitors, and in much demand for British 
and Continental museums. The observations of the International 
Jury upon the carefully prepared and valuable exhibit of the Ameri- 
can engineers are so concise that they may be given in full : 

The American Society of Civil Engineers has exhibited, collectively, de- 
signs and photographs of a very large number of the most remarkable works 
lately executed in America, or which are in course of construction. 
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These works comprise foundations for bridges of different systems, and 
notably by that of compressed air; dams, lockages on inclined planes, pivot 
drawbridges, bridges and great viaducts of metal, suspension-bridges, steam- 
dredges, etc., etc. 

These works, and in particular the metal viaducts and suspension-bridges, 
present astonishing boldness of conception, great simplicity of form, extreme 
lightness, and thorough understanding of the use of iron and its working to 
attain a maximum resistance with a minimum of metal utilized. 

The jury, impressed by the continued spirit of initiation aud progress shown 
by the works exhibited by the American Society of Civil Engineers, request 
that an exceptional prize may be awarded. The jury regret that the collec- 
tive character of the exhibit prevents the award, to each one of the engineers 
whose works are represented, of the medals which they merit. 


No department of our Government having offered to send to the 
Exposition the great works upon public explorations and surveys, 
Mr. Julius Bien, of New York, whose lithographing establishment 
has provided most of the maps and charts for such works, was asked 
to furnish specimens of the same for exhibition. In a public spirit 
which the American people should appreciate, he forwarded a well- 
chosen collection. It embraced the choice illustrations made for 
the reports of Clarence King upon the explorations of the fortieth 
parallel, and for those of the Coast Survey, and of Hayden, Powell, 
the United States Engineers, and the unique census charts of Gen- 
eral Walker. The lithographic work was pronounced equal to any 
of its class produced in Europe, and was the subject of constant ad- 
miration upon the part of scientific men. Mr. Bien was awarded 
two silver medals, and the London “Times” said of his maps : 
“For clearness and for beauty of workmanship they are wonderfully 
good. The maps of our English survey can not bear comparison 
with them in this respect.” 

To Messrs. Woolworth & Graham, of New York, export agents 
for American paper-makers, belongs the chief credit for the admira- 
ble display of paper made by the United States. At the eleventh 
hour, those gentlemen were requested to made a collective exhibit 
representing the leading paper manufacturers of the United States. 
They brought together a large variety of grades, including news, 
book, plate, lithographic, and writing papers, from the low-pressed, 
engine-sized, to the finest account-book and bank-note papers, be- 
sides specialties in carpet-lining, and imitations of leather. The col- 
lection was one of unusual interest to visitors familiar with paper, 
and was critically examined by such from all parts of the world. 
The jury for the class was an exceptional one, in that so many of its 
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members were well qualified by study and experience to appreciate 
the merit of the goods, and those members best qualified were the 
most emphatic in their approbation. Of twenty American paper- 
makers, strictly speaking, eighteen received awards, five winning 
gold medals. 

The chief points of excellence in our papers were the purity of 
the material, its thorough manipulation and careful preparation for 
the intended use. This was true of all the different grades, from the 
fine account-book paper (where it was manifest that the material 
had been carefully selected, and so cleansed, sized, worked, and dried 
that the result showed a hard, clean, unfibered, thoroughly sized and 
dried paper, fit for protracted and severe use in any climate), to an 
article of wrapping paper, where the same cautious use of a different 
class of material gave results equally good. Comparison with papers 
exhibited in other sections of the Exposition showed that, as a class, 
our paper-makers excel those of other countries in supplying an 
article intrinsically better and uniformly purer. Under the existing 
French tariff, trade with France is not possible, and an effort was 
therefore made to secure the attention of buyers from other coun- 
tries. The effort has been, upon the whole, successful, resulting in 
an increased trade with Germany, Sweden, and the British colonies. 

Through some misunderstanding, the full-sized Pullman sleep- 
ing-car, destined for exhibition in our department, did not reach 
Paris until the month of June. Before that time the rails within 
the grounds had been covered, and it was only with great difficulty 
and much expense that the car was brought to the place assigned 
to it. Once there, it was covered with an ornamental shed, and, in 
connection with the street cars of the John Stevenson Company, of 
New York, proved a most interesting exhibit. It was surrounded 
by visitors at all hours of the day, and curiously examined. It was 
much admired ; but the hostility of Continental manufacturers of 
similar cars, though not nearly so convenient or complete, prevented 
a higher award than a silver medal. 

In connection with our railway apparatus, the Westinghouse air- 
brake is deserving of mention. It commanded a gold medal, which 
at least one of the foreign jurors, and an eminent one, pronounced 
an inadequate recognition of its great merit. 

The carriages exhibited by Brewster & Co., of Broome Street, 
New York, embraced a collection of thirteen highly finished vehi- 
cles, from a racing-sulky to a full-built English stage-coach, and, in 
competition with most extensive exhibits of carriages from Eng- 
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land and France, received the highest recognition at the hands of 
the International Jury. The frequent remark of European visitors, 
that the Yankee builders “were very sparing of their iron and 
wood,” was perhaps the best compliment, though not intended as 
such, that could have been paid to the light and graceful, but also 
strong and serviceable, carriages of this celebrated firm, of whose 
establishment M. Guiet, a French member of the jury, at Philadel- 
phia, in 1876, wrote, in his official report, “It is a grand organiza- 
tion, of which we can have, in France, no conception in this branch 
of industry.” 

The specimen American Post-Office, erected and operated dur- 
ing the season by the Yale Lock Manufacturing Company, of Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, delighted all classes of visitors, and was utilized 
for the benefit of the American Commissioners and exhibitors, who, 
for a nominal charge, were assigned lock-boxes, and, by an arrange- 
ment with the French postal authorities, received their mail matter 
through this unique office. Nothing of the kind had before been 
seen in Europe, and the officers of the company write that since the 
close of the Exposition their box system has been adopted, experi- 
mentally, by the Governments of Holland, Belgium, Germany, and 


Mexico. The new Post-Office at Antwerp, recently opened, has 
seven hundred and sixty-eight of the Yale boxes. The United 
States Consul at that city informs the Department of State that, 
after several months of use, the greatest satisfaction is expressed 
with the novel and convenient arrangement. The lock-boxes have 
also been introduced into the Post-Offices at Amsterdam and Bre- 


men. 

In alimentary products (Group Seven) the United States made 
a conspicuous and unsurpassed display. The processes for preserv- 
ing meats, fish, and fruits, used in this country have been for years 
admitted to be among the best, if not the best, known to the world. 
The canned meats exhibited by Thurber & Co., of New York, and 
by Libbey, McNeal & Libbey, and the Wilson Packing Co., of 
Chicago, were awarded gold medals, and acknowledged to be be- 
yond competition. For the first time at a foreign Exposition a prize 
was taken for biscuits or crackers, those exhibited by E. J. Larrabee 
& Co., of Albany, New York, receiving a gold medal. 

The exhibits of lard, which were objected to by certain Ameri- 
can newspaper critics as “coarse and repulsive,” were not only of 
much interest to Europeans, but illustrative of a trade so important 
to the United States and to the world that their omission would 
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have been a serious oversight. The reader, unless his attention has 
been called to the subject, will hardly be prepared to believe that 
the amount of lard exported from the United States, which was in 
1870 but 35,800,000 pounds, had increased in 1878 to 342,667,000 
pounds ; or that the export value of lard for the year ending June 
30, 1878, was $30,000,000. The works of W. J. Wilcox & Co., of 
New York, to whom a gold medal was awarded for lard, have a ca- 
pacity for turning out per year 450,000 tierces of lard, 28,000 tierces 
of stearine, and 28,000 barrels of oil, and the exports of that firm 
have been very heavy for years. The quotations of sales of their 
lard are given in the English, French, and German newspapers with 
as much regularity as the price of American bonds. 

The collection of textile fabrics and clothing from the United 
States (Fourth Group) was not large nor important. A number of 
the New England mills furnished material for a collective exhibit, 
which filled several cases, and consisted of bleached and unbleached 
cotton goods, printed calicoes, cambric linings, etc., and gold med- 
als were secured by the Nashua Manufacturing Company (Nashua, 
New Hampshire), and by the Wamsutta Mills of New Bedford. 

For moquette carpeting the Bigelow Carpet Company, of Clin- 
ton, Massachusetts, received a gold medal—a well-merited honor, 
and the first of its kind won by this country. 

The oil-cloths “of all kinds and for all purposes” sent by Blabon 
& Co., of Philadelphia, compelled hearty commendation from manu- 
facturers from all parts of Europe, who admitted that they could 
not equal the designs or colors. 

The Meriden Flint-Glass Works, of West Meriden, Connecticut, 
sent some fine cut table and decorated glassware—a creditable indi- 
cation of what must, before long, become an important branch of 
manufacture in this country. 


Decorations. 


From a European standpoint, the most distinguished honor paid 
to the United States at the Exposition of 1878 would doubtless be 
found in the decoration of its citizens. At the Exposition of 1867, 
twelve Americans connected with our department were given the 
Order of the Legion of Honor. At the Exposition of 1873 (at 
Vienna), ten were given the Order of Francis Joseph. 

At the Exposition of 1878, the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor was conferred upon twenty Americans, as follows, viz. : 

With the rank of Commander: the Commissioner-General. 
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With the rank of Officer: F. A. P. Barnard, Andrew D. White, 
and William W. Story, Commissioners; Cyrus H. McCormick and 
Walter A. Wood, exhibitors. 

With the rank of Chevalier: William P. Blake and Edward H. 
Knight, honorary Commissioners, and the following named exhib- 
itors: Thomas A. Edison, Elisl.. Gray, Charles L. Tiffany, Henry 
Brewster, F. A. Bridgman, J. Van D. Reed. 

Also the following named members of the staff of the Commis- 
sioner-General: Auguste H. Girard, Secretary; Henry Pettit, Engi- 
neer and Architect; John D. Philbrick, Superintendent of Education- 
al Division; Maitland Armstrong, Superintendent of Art Gallery; 
Thomas R. Pickering, Superintendent of Machinery Division; and 
Lieutenant Benjamin H. Buckingham, naval attaché. 

The gold palm of an Officer of Public Instruction was given to 
Mr. Philbrick, and to Commissioner Eaton, of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion; and the silver palm of Officer of the Academy of France was 
given to Dr. W. T. Harris, of St. Louis; to Mr. Henry Kiddle, of 
New York; and to Mr. J. O. Wilson, of Washington, D. C., Super- 
intendents of Public Instruction in their respective cities, and each 
of whom contributed to the success of our Educational Division. 


Commercial Results. 


While the foregoing reference to some (although not nearly to 
all) of the notable exhibits from the United States and the hand- 
some recognition they met with may have interested the reader, he 
will naturally ask, “ What commercial benefits are known to have 
resulted from our participation in the Exposition of 1878?” 

Incidentally, as in the case of the American Watch Company, 
the Yale Lock Company and the paper manufacturers, allusion has 
been made to an increase of foreign sales since the Exposition. It 
is still too soon to be able to speak definitely or conclusively as to 
general commercial results, yet other instances of advantages already 
gained have been communicated from several sources. 

Tiffany & Co. write: “The exhibition of our wares in Paris 
has proved a success far greater than any one had expected. It is 
evidence, we think, not only that our workmen excel in adaptability 
of methods and invention of tools and machinery, but is proof of 
the growth of our people in art knowledge and education. The 
public will not buy what it can not appreciate, and the favorable 
reception of our work by the best-informed people of the Old World 
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—in many instances by our competitors—is a flattering acknowl- 
edgment of the high standard in art culture that our people have 
attained. 

“ We can hardly estimate the beneficial effects of the Exhibition; 
but it has, for us at least, opened a demand which did not before 
exist, and which, a few years ago, yould have been deemed an utter 
improbability, if not laughed at as an impossibility.” 

The Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Company made one of 
the largest and most interesting exhibits in the United States sec- 
tion, including articles of builders’ hardware, with artistic house- 
fittings in bronze, nickel, and enamel, for architectural decoration. 
An officer of this company writes : 

“ While the advantages accruing to us through the Paris Expo- 
sition can hardly be specified, we are in receipt of inquiries from 
all parts of Europe concerning our goods, and in most cases they 
refer to our exhibition at Paris. It has undoubtedly brought our 
house prominently before European consumers, and opened the 
door to trade with countries that have no prohibitory tariff. This 
particularly applies to England, also to Belgium, Holland, Italy, 
Russia, and Spain, who have been buying largely of France and 
England. Our recent success in England has undoubtedly been 
due, in part, to our exhibition at Paris. There has been consider- 
able stir in that country over the use of American locks by the 
Government. The matter was brought up in the House of Com- 
mons, and, in answer to inquiries, it was found that quality as well 
as price had influenced the Government in using them in prefer- 
ence to locks of English manufacture. The goods in question were 
furnished by our firm.” 

Advices from Italy speak of the triumphal progress of the great 
locomotive of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company 
which was a worthy companion of the Pullman car at the Exposi- 
tion. It is to remain in Italy, where a decided preference is shown 
for locomotives and cars of American manufacture, and where a 
market has opened for American anthracite coal of which the Phil- 
adelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company sent a quantity to 
Paris and established its merit by trials which won for them a gold 
medal. 

E, & T. Fairbanks & Co., and the Howe Scale Company, whose 
exhibits of highly finished scales of all kinds, from those for weigh- 
ing letters to those for weighing cattle, were unequaled at the 
Exposition, and won gold, silver, and bronze medals, report a de- 
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cided increase in their foreign trade, which before the Exposition 
had extended to nearly all markets. 

The more prominent pianoforte makers were so deeply involved 
in the controversies growing out of their contest at the Centennial 
Exhibition, that they did not exhibit at Paris, A Baltimore manu- 
facturer, Charles M. Stieff, secured a silver medal for upright pianos, 
and has since received from England and the Continent a number 
of orders. 

The Mason & Hamlin Organ Company, of New York, whose 
cabinet and parlor organs attracted much attention, and were award- 
ed the only gold medal given the United States for musical instru- 
ments, report an increase of foreign business. 

These instances are sufficient to show that benefits more substan- 
tial and important than the winning of medals, diplomas, or deco- 
rations—however gratifying that may have been—have resulted, 
and may be expected to result, to our éxhibitors from their appear- 
ance at Paris in 1878. 

Ricuarp C. McCormick. 





Il. 
THE REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA. 


[As the readers of the “ North American Review” are well 
aware, the editor accepts no responsibility for the opinions of his 
contributors. In most cases, their signatures sufficiently indicate 
the authenticity and accurately fix the responsibility of their views. 
For obvious reasons, this can not be required of the author of the 
article on Russian Nihilism, who is both a Russian and a Nihilist ; 
and the editor, therefore, may be excused, perhaps, for emphasizing, 
in this instance, the general rule of the “ Review.” A paper on 
Russian Nihilism, by a Russian Nihilist, is of value only so far as 
it truthfully and completely states the positions and throws light 
on the purposes of the Russian Nihilists. Since Colonel Sexby 


perished in prison for ne in England the tractate in 
8 


which Colonel Titus undertook to show that killing would be no 
murder in the case of the Protector Cromwell, no such deliberate 
see for assassination, as a political weapon, has been put forth in 
Curope as is embodied in the programme of the Russian Nihilists. 
Recent events have but too dealer shown that it is their intention 
to carry this dreadful doctrine into effect whenever and wherever it 
may seem to them necessary so .. do, It is of the highest interest, 
therefore, to know on what grounds and by what reasoning it is 
that men not belonging to the criminal classes of society in Russia 
have brought themselves to reject one of the most sacred and fun- 
damental principles of our Christian civilization.—Eprror. ] 


“. ... Wo Begriffe fehlen, 
Da stellt ein Wort zur rechten Zeit sich ein.” 


TueEsE words of the world-wise Mephistopheles may well be 
adapted to what is now universally called Russian Nihilism or 
Nihilists. The word, the name exists and is now ringing through- 
out the whole civilized world, but the thing itself, the idea underly- 
ing the name, is vague and indefinite in the minds of nearly all 
those who read or write accounts on the matter. The word, as is 
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well known to the reading public, originated in Turgenieff’s cele- 
brated novel “ Fathers and Sons.” But the peculiar social forma- 
tion which was designated by it had existed long before; it had 
already then (1862) been for many years a puzzle and an offense to 
all the “orderly ” and conservative classes of Russian society, and 
it wanted but a name to become a universally recognized element of 
Russian public life. Turgenieff found that name, and it became for 
years and is now still a stigma for every eccentricity in demeanor 
or every manifestation of national or social progress in Russia 
which went beyond the comprehension of the half-educated mass. 

The story of that name and of the different things to which it 
has been affixed within the last fifteen years might furnish by itself 
the materials for an interesting essay on the hollowness and un- 
steadiness of what is termed public opinion. A man or a woman 
not going to church on Sundays ; a man wearing a beard or long 
hair ; a woman wearing her hair cut short, or walking in the streets 
in a black-woolen dress of a particular cut; anybody talking politics 
in a manner not especially reverential to the supreme power of the 
Czar, or wearing spectacles of blue glass—all these were by turn 
stigmatized, laughed and sneered at as Nihilists! Some ten years 
ago the Governor of Nizhni Novgorod, General Odinzoff, actually 
issued an order prohibiting all ladies from wearing short black- 
woolen dresses, blue spectacles, and short hair—these being, as the 
order expressly stated, the sure emblems of Nihilism. Thus “ Ni- 
hilism” became a popular epithet, utterly devoid of any definite or 
express meaning, but admirably suited to the purpose of mocking 
or stigmatizing every originality or eccentricity. The name was 
generally used in a derisive and contemptuous sense. The “re- 
spectable” classes of society looked down on the Nihilists with a 
mingled feeling of contempt and pity, but without any fear, as on 
a set of willful, incorrigible children who are not a danger, but a 
great nuisance. 

Gradually, however, this feeling changed. Karakozoff’s attack 
on the Emperor, in 1866, was, so to speak, the signal-shot for a 
complete change of scene in the development of Russian Nihilism. 
Gradually it acquired a more definite, earnest, and above all a more 
alarming shape in the mind of the Government, and of the conserva. 
tive portion of Russian society. From a wretched farce, to be de- 
spised and laughed at, it suddenly became a dread phantom on the 
political horizon, threatening society with assassination, pillage, and 
universal destruction. The tactics adopted by both the Govern- 
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ment and the higher classes toward the Nihilists changed abruptly. 
The latter suddenly appeared in the eyes of Government as a small 
but well-organized body of educated and intelligent proletarians, 
with rather indefinite but violent Jacobin and socialistic tendencies 
—an organization desperate enough to become dangerous, and yet 
not strong enough in numbers not to be exterminated by severe mea- 
sures of repression. Since that year the attempts to “exterminate” 
Nihilism were renewed on the part of the Government regularly 
every year. Innumerable Nihilist trials followed in quick succes- 
sion, hundreds of young men and women were sent to Siberia, raids 
were made regularly twice a year by the secret police on all persons 
suspected of holding the slightest intercourse with the “ Nihiksts,” 
and thousands of them were sent without trial to some distant part 
of the empire. And after every trial, after every wholesale banish- 
ment, the Minister of Police most respectfully reported to the Czar 
that “ Nihilism had at last, through his (the minister’s) exertions, 
been torn out by the roots from the blessed soil of Holy Russia.” 
And every year he had to begin anew his tedious work, like a mod- 
ern Hercules, cutting off the heads of the hydra of Lernay. 

When, after the close of the Russo-Turkish war, the present 
movement broke out in Russia, displaying a versatility and richness 
of resources, an energy of purpose, and a degree of self-devotion on 
the part of its followers nearly unparalleled in the history of revo- 
lutions, then the cry of “ Nihilism ” rang through the whole world. 
The phantom, which till then had scarcely attracted any attention 
beyond the borders of Russia, now assumed gigantic international 
proportions. The outbreak of public discontent in Russia took the 
world by surprise, and, measuring the force and energy of the 
“Nihilists” by the generally entertained notion of the Czar’s 
power which they attacked, public opinion in all countries at once 
jumped to the conclusion that the “ Nihilists” were a powerfully 
organized and centralized secret organization, guided by a few emi- 
nently intelligent and enervetic men, and adorned with all the ordi- 
nary paraphernalia of secret political societies—oaths, pass-words, 
secret signals, and the rest of it. In the offices of many enter- 
prising newspapers in Europe and America there suddenly sprang 
up mysterious “ Nihilists,” eager to be interviewed, and especially 
anxious to have their names and places of residence carefully con- 
cealed. Nihilism became “the thing”; every respectable news- 
paper was somehow obliged to have “our own Nihilist,” as it had 
its Washington correspondent or its city editor ; long accounts of 
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the origin and the principles of Nihilism filled many a column, giv- 
ing the reader such valuable information as that Hertzen, the cele- 
brated Russian refugee, had taken part in the conspiracy of 
December, 1825 (at nine years of age!) ; that one of the leaders of 
the present Nihilistic movement was a mythical creature named 
the “ Princess Tambovsk”; that both great popular movements of 
Stenka Razin and of Pugatcheff took place during the reign of 
Catharine II. ; that the purpose of the Nihilistic revolution is the 
revival of Old Russia, such as it was before Peter the Great, and 
that to attain this purpose the Nihilists are firmly resolved to ab- 
sorb and to assimilate, if need be by force, all such nationalities 
forming a part of the present Russian Empire as might be unwilling 
to enter this old Slavonic paradise. Nihilism has suddenly become 
a universal bugbear, which every one seems to consider himself 
called upon to discuss and to depict in the most sensational and 
appalling colors. 

Giving due allowance to the sensational character of most of 
the reports concerning Nihilism, it still remains unquestionably 
true that, beyond the passing excitement of events, there exists at 
present in all civilized countries a powerful and genuine interest in 
the Russian revolutionary movement, an interest perfectly justified 
by the historical importance of this movement not for Russia alone 
but for the whole of Europe. 

Thus it becomes for every observer, interested in the future des- 
tinies of mankind, a paramount necessity to solve the questions : 

What is Nihilism ? 

Of what elements is it composed ? 

What objects does it pursue ? 

By what means does it propose to attain these objects ? 

In the sense now generally used the word “ Nihilist” comprises 
all the revolutionary elements, working at the overthrow of the 
present political and social order of things in Russia. In this sense 
Nihilism does not present any definite political or social creed, but 
comprises an heterogeneous mass of various political tendencies, which 
are bound together by one tie only—a profound feeling of discon- 
tent with the present political condition of Russia. In this broad 
sense of the word every intelligent Russian may at the present mo- 
ment be termed a Nihilist, for every intelligent and well-educated 
Russian citizen is a natural foe cf the present system of government, 
and takes a more or less active part in the movement directed to 
the overthrow of that system. In the ranks of this powerful army 
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of discontent we find the Liberals, mostly recruited from the no- 
blest families of the empire, such as the Princes Vassiltchinoff, 
Urussoff, Trubetzkoi, and others ; the Slavophiles, headed by the 
celebrated Moscow journalist Ivan Aksakoff ; and even some of the 
stanchest aristocrats and conservatives, who are striving to obtain 
an aristocratic constitution. Some of the highest military function- 
aries, and several of the young generals who have distinguished 
themselves during the last war, secretly support the movement. 
Every class, every political party, has sent out its representatives 
into the present struggle with the tottering power of the Czar. 
What is now going on in Russia is not a conspiracy, but a great na- 
tional revolution ; and if all those who take any part in this revo- 
lution are to be termed Nihilists, then all Russia, or at least the 
better educated portion of it, is Nihilistic. 

However, all these comparatively moderate and passive elements 
are not the true Nihilists—they do not deserve, neither are they 
worthy of that name, which belongs alone to that energetic, self- 
sacrificing, undaunted group which forms the vanguard of the move- 
ment, taking upon itself all the danger and all the odium of the 
struggle, sending out from its ranks those bold executioners whose 
acts of violence spread an almost superstitious terror among the 
representatives of official Russia. 

Who are these men? What do they seek to attain by such 
awful means ? ; 

The ordinary answer to these questions is simple enough : they 
are common assassins, and what they aim at is a senseless destruc- 
tion of all existing social or political forms of life, the abolition of 
religion, morality, family life, property, as well as of every kind of 
political organization. 

This definition of Nihilism, however, is as absurd as it is unjust. 
In truth, Nihilism is nothing else than Russian Socialism, and as 
such it stands ahead of all other parties ; it is the natural leader of 
the present revolution, and will retain this place until at least part 
of its claims shall be realized. 

Russian Socialism, it is true, is destructive in its tendencies, 
fierce and unrelenting in its hate for all it strives to destroy. But, 
before judging and condemning the Russian Socialists, public opin- 
ion would do well to solve the question against what their attacks 
are directed, and in the name of what principles. 

What Russian Socialism wants to destroy may be defined in two 
words—Russian czardom, the chronic cancer on Russia’s body poli- 
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tic, with all the minor social diseases it has engendered. In this 
sense they are Nihilists, and they pride themselves in that name, 
given to them by their bitterest enemies : they recognize nothing 
in the forms of social and political life created under the Czar’s 
rule. They wage a merciless war against the state, such as the 
Czar’s power has shaped it, with its lawlessness, corruption, and 

secret police. They deny religion, but what religion? That miser-_ 
able organization of the Greek-Russian Church, the head of which 

is the Czar—that religion which has long ago ceased to have any 

vitality, and would now fall to pieces if it were not protected by 

police regulation. What the Nihilists want is an absolute liberty of 

conscience ; what they want to destroy is an order of things under 

which, for instance, a change of faith is punished with the loss of 
all civil rights. The Nihilists want to destroy the family: yes, this 

is also true. But what family? Everybody who has had the occa- 

sion of observing to what a degree of corruption and dissolution 

family life in Russia has now sunk, will easily answer this question. 

Ignorance and misery in the working classes, idleness and luxury 

among the upper classes, have done more toward destroying the 

family than the most subversive communistic theories could have 

achieved. Thus every element of Russian public life which the 

Nihilists are accused of wishing to destroy is de facto already de- 

cayed and corrupted to the core, and is stimulated to a sort of arti- 

ficial life only by a system of artful lies and hypocrisy. The same 

may be said of the property right which is also generally named 

among the different things which Nihilism is about to destroy. 

Not the true property right, not the right of each man to the full 

produce of his labor, is what the Russian Socialists are opposed 

against, it is the monopoly of landed property which a few families 

of the nobility enjoy, and which, based on the slave-work of former 

years, is equally pernicious to the peasant and unproductive for the 

proprietor. In this, asin every other respect, the purpose of Rus- 

sian Socialism is to bring the development of Russian public life, 

of the political and social institutions of the country, into the old 

normal historical channel out of which it has been violently driven 

by the Mongol invasion, the despotism of the Khans, and of their 

Christian successors, the Czars of Moscow. 

The reproach frequently addressed to the Nihilists, that their 
theories and aspirations are unpractical and entirely at variance 
with the character and history of the Russian people, is utterly un- 
justified. On the contrary, precisely in that peculiar social move- 
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ment which has been christened Nihilism, the Russian people may 
be said to have for the first time awakened to a full consciousness 
of its own past and future. Russia is about to rise from a lethargy 
which has lasted over six hundred years, and during which the iron 
hand of the semi-Asiatic despots, who had taken the knout out of 
the hands of the Moslem invaders, had almost succeeded in stifling 
every spark of life in the national body. The important fact must 
not be forgotten that, before the rise of the Czardom of Moscow, 
the political and industrial life of the Russian people had already 
attained a high degree of development, and assumed characteristic 
national forms. Decentralization and communal property of the 
land were the chief features of this budding civilization. Russia 
was divided into a great number of principalities ; at the head of 
each of these stood a prince, elected by the people, and subject to 
a constant control of the Vetchy, or National Assembly. The town- 
ships and village communes ofeach principality enjoyed an almost 
unlimited self-government in all local affairs. Many cities in 
northern Russia—foremost Novgorod and Pskov—formed inde- 
pendent republics, and attained a high degree of culture and pros- 
perity. Novgorod maintained extensive commercial relations with 
western Europe, and was a member of the celebrated “ Hansa 
Bund.” 

All these germs of a powerful political and industrial develop- l 
ment were killed by the Czars. The liberty of the free cities was 
drowned in oceans of blood; the boiars, from a true aristocracy 
jealous of its rights and privileges, were gradually, with the most 
artful Machiavelianism, converted by the Czars into a class of fawn- 
ing courtiers and greedy office-seekers ; the peasants, who had till 
the sixteenth century been freemen, were enslaved and given to the 
nobles as a compensation for the loss of their aristocratic privileges ; 
in short, Russia was converted into a jail, into a slave-market, in 
which the only master and the only free man was the Czar, the 
knout and torture-chamber the only law. This state of things has 
remained essentially unaltered to the present day. The outward 
forms have changed with the times, but the spirit, the essence of ~ 
Russian czardom is the same as it was three centuries ago. 

The Russian people never submitted passively to the tyranny of 
the Czars. Since the sixteenth century the social history of Russia 
is the history of severe and protracted struggles between the people 
and the Czar. These struggles bore a twofold character : they were 
either conducted consciously, in the name of liberal doctrines, by 
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representatives of the intelligent class; or else unconsciously, in- 
stinctively, by the mass of the people. The movement among the 
intelligent class for the recovery of liberty, justice, and a truly na- 
tional government, began almost as soon as czardom had acquired 
\ its full power, and was transmitted from Kotoshichin, the first politi- 
cal satirist of Russia, under the reign of Czar Alexis Michaelovitch 
(the father of Peter the Great) to Novikoff and his contemporaries, 
who were exiled to Siberia by the Empress Catharine IL, “ Vol- 
taire’s friend,” for demanding the liberation of the serfs—to Pestel, 
Ryleeff, Muravieff, and the other so-called “ Decembrists ” who, in 
1825, attempted to gain political liberty for Russia by an armed 
coup de main—to Hertzen, Granovsky, Turgenieff, Belinsky, and 
others, who, by their literary works, spread the ideas of liberty and 
justice among the Russian people. 

More violent, but, in consequence of their undisciplined and in- 
stinctive character, less important in their results, were the protests 
of the people itself, of the peasantry, against the Czars’ administra- 
tion. These protests took mostly the shape of frightful convulsive 
throbbings which shook the whole frame of the nation, of bloody 
Jacqueries directed against the two immediate and especially hateful 
enemies of the peasant—the darin (noble), and the tchinovunik (office- 
holder). That these two were, after all, but the tools of the Czar, 
was a conclusion at which the Russian serf was naturally unable to 
arrive ; utterly ignorant and brutalized by oppression, he naturally 
regarded the Czar with that awe and veneration with which a great 
power always inspires an uncultivated mind. The two most impor- 
tant movements of this kind were those headed by Stenka Razin, 
in the reign of Alexis Michaelovitch, and by Emeljan Pugatcheff 
in the reign of Catharine II. The last-named riot might, for the 
formidable proportions it assumed, well be termed a revolution. 
The peasantry of nearly two-thirds of the empire rose in arms 
against the nobles, the tchinovniks, and the Empress herself, and 
followed the lead of Pugatcheff. In both these movements the 
rallying-cry for the masses was the same which is now used as a 
motto by the Nihilists: “ Zemla e Vola!” (“Land and Liberty !”) 
—land, as the communal property of those who cultivate it ; lib- 
erty, as the annihilation of all centralized administration, of the 
ever-greedy and ever-grasping tchinovnik. 

Peasant riots, always bearing the same motto on their flag, have 
continued throughout all the consecutive reigns since Catharine II, 
Under the iron rule of that maniac of despotism, Nicholas L, 
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they were especially frequent, and their repression particularly 
brutal, 

These two currents of discontent—the intelligent and the in- 
stinctive—ran on abreast without, however, the possibility of min- 
gling their forces against the common enemy. The gulf which had 
been opened by centuries of slavery, between the serfs and the edu- 
cated classes who owned them, was too wide for any mutual un- 
derstanding : the Russian peasant still saw in the Russian liberal 
nothing else than the arin, the slave-owner, and regarded him 
accordingly with hatred and distrust. The noblest minds among 
the educated classes were well aware of this fact, and directed, 
therefore, all their exertions, all their energies, toward the abolition 
of slavery, as the very first postulate, the conditio sine qua non of 
all further development. They accomplished their purpose in 1861 
by forcing upon the Government the Emancipation Act. However 
insufficient for the welfare of the peasant the provisions of this act 
doubtless are, it had at least one immediate, important result—the 
overthrow of the artificial barriers which had hitherto existed be- 
tween the educated and uneducated classes : it thus gave the former 
the opportunity of mingling with the people without constantly 
meeting with a preconceived hatred and distrust ; and the latter, 
the possibility of acquiring that knowledge which is the true and 
only effective power in all great national movements. : 

The emancipation was the first step toward mingling these two 
currents of discontent and uniting them into one powerful stream— 
the result of this first step was the birth of Nihilism. Sons of peas- 
ants, or of representatives of other poor classes, whose mode of 
life and surroundings scarcely differ from those of the working- 
men, such as village priests, school-teachers, petty officeholders, 
thronged the high schools and universities almost to the exclusion 
of the young generation of aristocrats, who preferred to confine 
themselves to a few privileged “noble” schools, such as the St. 
Petersburg Lyceum and Law School. This young generation, full 
of energy and vitality, and eager to use at last their long-pent-up 
intellectual force, sought in science and learning exclusively a sure 
and practical remedy for the wrongs and sufferings of the people 
with which they were personally familiar. Thus history, natural 
and social sciences took the foremost place in their studies. Each 
ray of light which penetrated into the dark life of the Russian peo- 
ple made it appear still darker and more disconsolate, its sufferings 
still more intolerable. The emancipation had not bettered its con- 
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dition materially—on the contrary, in consequence of the hypo- 
critical manner in which the redemption of the peasant-land was car- 
ried out, and by a simultaneous raising of all the Government taxes, 
the great majority of the liberated peasants found themselves ulti- 
mately in a more precarious economical condition after the emanci- 
pation than before. The conditions for the formation and devel- 
opment of a powerful revolutionary party, were most favorable. 
The long-pent-up wrath of the people against their oppressors, their 
half-conscious tendencies toward common property and national self- 
government found a clear and scientific expression in the writings 
of such men as Tchernyshevsky, Dobroliuboff, Michailoff, Lavroff, 
Kavelin, and others. The old battle-ery of the Russian popular 
movements, “ Land and Liberty!” was revived, and the task and 
purpose of the revolution were set forth in the formula: “ Destruc- 
tion of the Russian Empire ; reorganization of Russian society on 
the basis of the old Slavonic forms of federation ; and communal 
property, modified and developed according to the doctrines of mod- 
ern socialism.” 

It does not enter into the scope of this article to explain more 
fully this formula of Russian Socialism, or to show how its different 
elements are to be practically realized. My purpose in dwelling at 
some length on the history of the great strife between Czar and 
people in Russia has been to show—1. That the generally enter- 
tained belief in the traditional and absolute loyalty of the Russian 
people must be accepted with a good deal of allowance ; 2. That 
“ Nihilism” is far from being a movement opposed to the Russian 
historical traditions, but is, on the contrary, the natural and neces- 
sary outgrowth of the previous social development of the nation ; 
3. That “Nihilism” is not by any means only destructive in its 
tendencies ; on the contrary, its sole purpose is to lead Russia back 
into the old channel of its normal growth, in accordance with the 
precepts and social forms elaborated in western Europe. 

If all other arguments failed us, however, one glance at the 
high intellectual standard, the great moral force, and boundless self- 
sacrifice of the so-called “ Nihilists ” would suffice to show that they 
can not possibly be absolute non-believers, or crazy destroyers of “ all 
things existing.” The best and ablest representatives of all classes 
of society are to be found in the ranks of the “ Nihilists.” What 
generally astounds foreign observers most is the great number of 
persons belonging to the noblest families of the empire who become 
Nihilists. To all, however, who are acquainted with the true nature 
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of Russian aristocracy this fact is easily explained. The Russian 
aristocrats have for centuries past never formed an independent, 
closely organized order, bound together by traditions of glory, honor, 
. and dignity. Thus the chief conditions for the development of a 
conservative party, strong and earnest in its principles, failed entirely, 
and the Russian aristocracy became a servile class, exclusively and 
slavishly devoted to the Czars—not by principle, but for selfish in- 
terests. Is it, then, surprising that the honest, independent, and 
patriotic members of the Russian aristocracy have at all times re- 
nounced their own class, and embraced with enthusiasm the most 
extreme and radical doctrines ? 

If false notions are generally entertained about the character and 
purpose of the Nihilistic movement, a still greater error prevails as 
to the means by which the Nihilists propose to attain their purpose. 
It is universally taken for granted that brute force is the Alpha and 
Omega of this movement ; that its only aim is to seize upon the 
supreme power by any means, fair or foul, and then impose the new 
order of things on the people by sheer force. 

In reality, nothing of the kind is the case. The fundamental 
principle of the Russian Socialists is this: all for and by the people. 
They are well aware that even the partial realization of their hopes 
lies in a distant future, that no social revolution of such a vast im- 
port as that which they contemplate can possibly be undertaken 
with any chance of success before the active and intelligent co- 
operation of the great majority of the people is assured. There is, 
it is true, a small Jacobin fraction among the Nihilists whose organ 
is the “Nabat” (Tocsin) in Geneva, and who advocate some such 
tendencies as are generally ascribed to the whole party, but this 
fraction has been repeatedly and most emphatically disavowed by 
all the serious and influencial organs of Russian Socialism, such as 
the “ Vpered” (Forward), edited by Paul Lavroff in Paris, the 
“ Obstchina” (Commune) in Geneva, and the “Zemla e Vola” 
(“ Land and Liberty”) published clandestinely in St. Petersburg. In 
the numbers nine and ten of the “Commune ” there appeared a pro- 
test, signed by all the most influential names of the Nihilist emigra- 
tion, disavowing all attempts on the part of the “ Nabat” to as- 
cribe to the Russian Socialist Revolutionary party Jacobin ten- 
dencies and a dictatorial organization, and declaring emphatically 
that “all the different sections of the party are not subjected to 
any central controlling power, but are organized on federative 
principles and acknowledge one ruling doctrine—that the libera- 
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tion of the people can and must be accomplished by the people 
itself.” 

Thus it becomes evident that, if Russia enjoyed at present any- 
thing approaching a normal condition of public life, the Socialist 
movement would enter into the peaceful channel of action open to 
every party in a free land, and would confine itself to the ordinary 
means of propaganda through the press, through public meetings, 
and other legally recognized methods of agitation. Even now it 
would be still in the power of the Emperor Alexander to avert all 
the horrors of a violent revolution by granting to the people free- 
dom of speech, of person, and of conscience, by muzzling all the 
wild beasts he has let loose upon his country in the shape of police 
officials, by giving the Russian people at least the same moderate 
portion of liberty which he has awarded to the Bulgarians at the 
price of half a million of Russian lives. The Czar, however, re- 
mains deaf to all the teachings of common sense and of history—a 
passive tool in the hands of the miserable court camarilla which 
surrounds him; he, to whom fawning courtiers and sentimental 
idiots have already awarded the surname of “ Liberator,” sanctions 
the perpetration of such horrors and exercises such tyranny as even 
his father never practiced ; he therefore reaps now the natural con- 
sequences of his mad obstinacy. When not only the public speech 
is stifled, but the innermost thoughts of the citizen are searched and 
pried into by a barbarous inquisition, then the time has come for 
the dagger and the pistol to speak. Violence becomes a necessity, 
a duty, and revenge becomes retribution. To use Milton’s words, 
“it is but reason that he who trod down all law should not be vouch- 
safed the benefit of the law.” It would be idle to discuss here the 
theory of political assassination: it is to the best of my belief an 
element of public life which stands out of the reach of any scientific 
theory. It is simply a fact which under certain conditions must 
make its appearance with the elementary force of a law of nature. 
As any man has the unalienable right of shooting a robber who at- 
tacks him, so has the citizen an equally unalienable right of destroy- 
ing the infamous tools of a system which shamelessly tramples on hu- 
manity and justice. The question of right and wrong in this matter 
reaches beyond all ordinary standards of morality, and depends 
mainly on the manner in which the people itself looks upon the 
deeds of violence. In reference to Russia the acquittal of Vera 
Sassulitch and the unaccountable disappearance of nearly all the 
other emissaries of the Nihilists clearly demonstrate that public 
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sympathy is on the side of the culprits, not on that of their victims: 
thus their deeds are no longer murders, but acts of national justice. 

They assume still more this character when we consider against 
what monsters of cruelty and depravity most of these attacks were 
directed. Prince Krapotkin, the ex-Governor of Kharkov, by 
whose order more than three hundred political prisoners were 
treated in‘the city prison in such a manner that every one of them 
perished within three months ; Kotlarevsky, the public prosecutor 
of Kiev, by whose order several ladies were flogged by soldiers ; 
Renfeld, the chief of the Archangel police, who with his own hand 
ill treated almost to death a young girl whom he suspected of Ni- 
hilism ; and many more names of such tyrants as these could be 
mentioned without one case being found in which the victim did 
not largely deserve his fate. 

By what measures the Russian Government attempts to quench 
the revolutionary movement is well known and need not be repeat- 
ed here. Suffice it to say that the “liberated” Bulgarians have 
hardly experienced under the Turkish rule such tyranny, such un- 
certainty of person and life, as their liberators, the Russians, now 
experience under the mild hand of the “good little father Alexan- 
der Nicholaevitch.” Russian autocracy has once more assumed its 
true figure, it has thrown off that disguise of liberalism it had as- 
sumed since the reign of the present Emperor, and stands once more! 
before the world in its true shape—an executioner swinging the 
knout and streaming with blood. 

But of one thing the friends of liberty in all countries may rest 
assured : all the Draconic measures now adopted by the Russian 
Government are not only powerless to arrest the revolutionary move- 
ment, but act, on the contrary, as the best propaganda in favor of 
the revolutionists. They carry discontent into all classes of society, 
and by their violent and barbarous character do more toward show- 
ing the utter helplessness and decay of czardom than volumes of 
revolutionary literature could have accomplished. A government 
which is compelled for its own safety to place a gendarme or a spy 
at the back of every one of its subjects can no longer pretend to a 
national authority, and is indeed on the verge of ruin when it ap- 
pears to be the strongest. 

The Russian Nihilists have proved times and times over that 
the bitterest persecution is powerless against them. The enthusi- 
asm, the spirit of self-sacrifice which pervades their ranks carries 
them far above the petty considerations of personal safety and wel- 
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fare. They are not to be deterred from their purpose by all the 
horrors of Siberia ; and the examples of Kovalsky and Dubrovin, 
recently executed with the cry of “ Land and Liberty !” on their lips, 
show that they know how to die like heroes for the cause to which 
they have devoted their lives. 

Supported as it is by the sympathy of all the intelligent classes 
in Russia as well as by a powerful organization which spreads 
over all the empire, the party of action is now the true master of 
Russia. To every act of violence and tyranny on the part of the 
Czar and his executioners the Nihilists will in future answer in the 
same manner as they do now; their vengeance will become still 
more terrible and merciless. The time for compromise has passed 
long ago. It is not Nihilism which has inaugurated the reign of 
terror in Russia, but, once it has come, its followers are ready to 
accept it with all its horrors, and to return terror for terror, and 
death for death, until their immediate purpose is attained—the 
downfall of that czardom which has through centuries been a curse 
and a shame to the Russian people. 

A Russian Nrwiuist. 
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PART IL. 


Iy a former paper a sketch has been given, necessarily imperfect, 
but still it is hoped sufficient for its purpose, of the organization and 
method of government and discipline of the chief public schools of 
ancient foundation in England. Among much variety it appeared 
that there were certain peculiar features common to all, and these 
will be now considered ; as it may be at once conceded that, if they 
can not be shown to be upon the whole the best for the end in view 
—the training of boys and young men to become good citizens— 
the system must be condemned ; or at any rate can not be safely 
taken as a model in societies which are at present without it. 

The first of these characteristics, and the one which distinguishes 
the English public-school system from that of every other system 
of education in Europe, is, that a large number of boys, between 
the ages of eleven and nineteen, are left for the greater part of their 
time to form an independent society of their own, in which the in- 
fluence that they exercise over each other is far greater than can 
possibly be exercised by the masters. 

The experiment may have been a rash one in the first instance, 
but it is too late in England to argue about it. That boys of very 
different ages should be brought together in large numbers, and left 
to form their own society and manage themselves, without any 
direct interference or supervision by masters, has become a part 
of the national faith. The small minority of the upper and middle 
classes who are opposed to the system do not send their boys to 
public schools, but their number is insignificant, and as a rule their 
boys do not share their views. It is difficult in England to find a 
boy, however nervous or delicate, who does not desire to be sent to 
a public school, or a man who does not look back on his school-life 
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as a valuable part of his training, though it may have been neither 
happy, from a social, nor successful from a scholastic, point of view. 

This practical unanimity has been the result of much conflict, 
and has only been reached through a thorough reform of the system 
as it existed at the beginning of the century. This reform was 
mainly the work of Dr. Arnold, himself educated at Winchester, 
and appointed head master of Rugby in 1828. It was said of him 
at the time, by those who looked with dismay on the probable effect 
of his appointment, that he was a man who rose every morning of 
his life in the belief that everything was an open question. And to 
this extent the remark was true, that he was a man of superb cour- 
age and high principle, and no system, tradition, custom, was suffi- 
ciently valuable or venerable in his eyes to protect abuse or injustice. 
When he found himself compelled to face the question, it was not 
without much hesitation that he came to the conclusion that the 
public-school system as he found it must be reformed and not over- 
thrown. But that conclusion strengthened with his experience, and 
remains, therefore, all the more valuable as that of a man who had 
doubted at the outset of his career whether the system could pos- 
sibly be made compatible with the highest principles of education, 
but through that doubt had reached the conviction that the inevi- 
table time of trial in boys’ lives might be more quickly and safely 
passed at English public schools than elsewhere. (Stanley’s “ Life,” 
vol. i., pp. 110, et seg.) 

How to infuse into a society of boys such elements as should 
raise its tone and character—how to cultivate a free and manly 
feeling in the individual boys, combining respect for lawful—with 
contempt for servile submission to unlawful authority—was the 
problem he set himself, and for attaining it he could find no means 
so effectual as “the peculiar relation of the highest form to the 
rest of the boys as it exists in our great public-schools.” (Stanley, 
vol.i., p.117.) His definition of fagging is perhaps the best extant, 
viz.: “the power given by the supreme authorities of the school 
to the sixth form, to be exercised by them over the lower boys, 
for the sake of securing a regular government among the boys 
themselves, and avoiding the evils of anarchy, in other words the 
lawless tyranny of physical strength.” For the power thus in- 
trusted to them, he held his sixth form strictly to account, stand- 
ing by them, however, inflexibly in the exercise of it within the 
defined limits. There was no point on which he was more fre- 
quently or severely attacked, or upon which he was more inflexi- 
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ble. His determination that lawful authority should be respected, 
and no unlawful authority recognized, made it necessary at times 
to remove boys whose size and strength gave them an influence 
which was not being exercised for the general good. In reply to 
warnings and threatenings, he maintained that any man who meant 
to govern a great public school must learn that his first, second, and 
third duty was to get rid of unpromising subjects. These attacks 
were directed against points on which his ideas “ were fixed before 
I came to Rugby and are even more fixed now; e. g., that the 
authority of the sixth form is essential to the good of the school, 
and is to be upheld through all obstacles from within and from 
without, and that sending away boys is a necessary and regular ° 
part of a good system, not as a punishment to one, but as a pro- 
tection to others. Undoubtedly it would be a better system if 
there was no evil; but evil being unavoidable, we are not a jail 
to keep it in, but a place of education where we must cast it out 
to prevent its taint from spreading.” 

The limits which he set to the power of fagging at Rugby may 
now be taken as the general rule of the public schools, though the 
practice differs to some extent. Each sixth-form boy has several 
study-fags who dust his study in the morning, taking the duty in 
turn, week by week, and do any trifling errand or commission for 
him. There is a rotation by which two or more boys (according 
to the size of the house and number of the sixth form in it) are 
told off for tea and breakfast fags, whose most onerous duty is 
making toast, or running for more milk or butter. Out of the 
house, in the playing-fields, all fags are liable to an hour’s fielding 
at cricket, or racquets, and in most schools to compulsory attend- 
ance at football matches, though this is largely relaxed in the case 
of weakly boys. In return for these services the fags are entitled 
to protection and advice, and the relation between the study, or 
personal, fags and their masters generally becomes a very pleasant 
and.intimate one. The other duties of the sixth consist in keep- 
ing order in the houses and dormitories and playing-fields, and at 
callings over, putting down bullying, drinking, and all other un- 
lawful practices, and representing the school in its corporate rela- 
tions with the masters. The power of administering corporal pun- 
ishment is still generally maintained, though its exercise has been put 
under stringent rules and is now rarely resorted to. Arnold, though 
no master was more sparing in its use than himself, or more jeal- 
ous of its use by the sixth form, stoutly defended it from the popu- 
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lar charge of being a degrading form of punishment. “I know 
well,” he wrote in the “ Journal of Education,” “of what feeling 
this is the expression ; it originates in the proud notion of personal 
independence which is neither reasonable nor Christian, but essen- 
tially barbarian. It visited Europe with all the curses of the age 
of chivalry, and is threatening us now with those of Jacobinism. 
At an age when it is almost impossible to find a true manly sense 
of the degradation of guilt or faults, where is the wisdom of en- 
couraging a fantastic sense of the degradation of personal correc- 
tion? What can be more false or more adverse to the simplicity, 
sobriety, and humbleness of mind which are the best ornament of 
youth, and the best promise of a noble manhood ?” 

We will now add the testimony of a few of the ablest of public- 
school masters, limiting ourselves to those of liberal views, who 
would have been least likely to regard any system with favor 
merely because they found it established. Perhaps the most note- 
worthy is that of Harrow masters, because that school is one of the 
two most expensive in England, and it would seem likely that 
the expending classes would not desire to expose their sons tq 
and that the sons themselves would be likely to resent, any disci- 
plinary system which might seriously interfere with the self-regard- 
ant and indulgent habits which surround such homes. The case of 
Eton (the other rich man’s school) no doubt to some extent justi- 
fies such an expectation, as the monitorial and fagging system is 
there reduced toa minimum. But at Harrow it would seem to be 
regarded, by the ablest and best men who have to work the system, - 
as a tonic of the most healthy kind. Dr. Butler, the present head 
master, was himself a very distinguished Harrovian, both in the 
schools and playing-fields. He, while not insensible to the evils 
incident to any system by which authority is delegated formally to 
boys over boys—to the possibility that individual boys may be ren- 
dered by it stiff and priggish, or imperious, or may be oppressed by 
a responsibility for which they are unfitted by character and dispo- 
sition ; or that power may be abused, and excessive chastisements 
inflicted from passion or defect of judgment—nevertheless gives it 
as his deliberate judgment, in his answers to the Commissioners, 
that these tendencies are effectually kept in check by public opin- 
ion and the tradition of the school, and that any case of cruelty 
would be sure to come to the knowledge of a master. And so he 
holds “ that the value of such a system as an instrument of govern- 
ment, as an instrument for the education of character, and as a 
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safeguard against bullying, can hardly be estimated too highly,” 
and declares “in the most emphatic terms his conviction that no 
great school could long live in a healthy state without it.” On 
the subject of compulsory attendance at games, he has no doubt 
that they tend to give spirit and vigor to the school. “There is 
always a certain number of boys who on first coming to the school 
are, from reserve or diffidence, shy of taking part in the school 
games. There are other indolent boys who are disposed to lounge 
about during the afternoons of holidays doing nothing. I think 
that both these classes gain by being subject to a certain degree of 
compulsion. So far as I am aware, instances of boys acquiring a 
distaste for a game in consequence of having been originally com- 
pelled to take part in it are very rare.” In these views the head 
master is entirely supported by all his staff who give evidence. 

Dr. Temple, now Bishop of Exeter, and head master of Rugby 
at the time of the Public Schools Commission, gave evidence to 
the same effect, and his staff also, certainly among the most liberal 
and distinguished of any body of teachers of our time. The 
“temporary self-importance” of manner which the position occa- 
sionally developed in boys, Dr. Temple declared, soon disappeared, 
and perhaps even the slight Pharisaism which monitorial authority 
has been observed by others to engender, in characters not quite 
congenial with their position, also not unusually led to the real 
assumption of good habits. 

We have no space to cite more witnesses, and will therefore 
simply add the conclusions at which the Commissioners so often re- 
ferred to arrived in their report, merely premising that the chairman 
(the late Lord Clarendon) and the majority of the Commissioners 
were Eton men, and therefore more likely to be, if anything, biased 
against both the monitorial system and fagging. Of the former, 
after discussing its history and the objections to it, they say: “ With 
respect to the principle itself, we do not hesitate to express our con- 
viction that it has borne excellent fruits, and done most excellent 
service to education. It has largely assisted, we believe, to create 
and keep alive a high and sound tone of feeling and opinion, has 
promoted independence and manliness of character, and has ren- 
dered possible that combination of ample liberty with order and 
discipline which is among the best characteristics of our great Eng- 
lish schools.” Of fagging, after stating how careful their inquiry 
had been among the younger boys themselves, they say : “On the 
whole, we are satisfied that fagging, mitigated as it has been, and 
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that considerably, by the altered habits and manners of the present 
day, is not degrading to the juniors, is not enforced tyrannically, 
and makes no exorbitant demands on their time, and that it bas no 
injurious effect upon the character of the seniors. The relation of 
master and fag is generally friendly, and to a certain though per- 
haps to a slight extent one of patronage and protection, and it 
sometimes give rise to lasting intimacies. It is an institution cre- 
ated by the boys themselves in the exercise of the liberty allowed 
to them, and is popular with them and is tacitly sanctioned by the 
masters, who have seen the tyranny of superior strength tempered 
and restrained in this way by rule and custom till it has practically 
ceased to be a tyranny at all. We recommend only that it should 
be watched ; that fags should be relieved from services which may 
more properly be performed by servants ; and that care should be 
taken that neither the time which a little boy has for lessons nor 
the time which he has for play should be encroached upon unduly.” 

We have dwelt upon this part of our subject at far greater 
length than we can afford to any other, as here undoubtedly is the 
crux of the question. If boys of English race are to be brought to- 
gether in large numbers away from their own homes, it seems clear 
to us that they can not be managed by masters except under a sys- 
tem of military discipline (such as that in force at West Point). 
But, this being wholly inapplicable to ordinary schools for civilians, 
there is no alternative between anarchy and some such system as 
the English boy has invented for himself in this island. 

We may now turn to the constitution of public schools, which 
has been reduced to practical uniformity since 1861, the date of the 
report of the Public School Commission. Each school is controlled 
by a governing body, composed mainly of persons connected with 
the neighborhood or with the school itself, such as landed proprie- 
tors and past head masters, with an infusion of members selected 
by the Crown, the visitor, or the governing body itself, for distinc- 
tion in literature, science, or public life. In this governing body all 
the property of the foundation is vested, and by them it is adminis- 
tered. They exercise an absolute ultimate control over expenditure, 
and fix the salaries of the head and assistant masters and other offi- 
cers, and regulate the fees for teaching and other charges and the 
number of boys who shall be admitted. They appoint and remove 
the head master, and settle the subjects which shall be taught in 
the school. Theoretically they have also control of the detail of 
the hours of study and methods of teaching ; but in practice these 
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are left entirely to the head master, assisted in most cases by a 
council of the under masters. Indeed, it is now an accepted princi- 
ple that the governing body settles what shall be taught, but how 
it shall be taught is left entirely to the head master. The remedy 
of the governing body is to dismiss him, if necessary ; but while he 
is there he is absolute over the studies and the internal discipline of 
the school. As a rule, he selects, appoints, and promotes all his own 
assistants, who, in grave cases, have a right of appeal to the govern- 
ing body—a right, however, seldom exercised, and looked upon with 
scant favor. The members of the governing body have no pecuni- 
ary interest whatever in the school, though in some instances, and 
especially in the case of schools of modern foundation, where the 
necessary funds have been wholly or in part contributed by a num- 
ber of subscribers, they may hold—not as members of the govern- 
ing body, but as life governors—certain rights of nomination which 
carry with them a reduction of fees. 

We will now turn to three schools of modern foundation, which, 
whether we look at their numbers, their character, or their influence 
on education, form the most important section of the English group. 
It is not easy to make a selection, but for our purposes it will be 
enough to take three of the most successful, which, differing slight- 
ly in type, afford remarkable examples of how the traditional system 
can best be molded to the needs and uses of our time. These shall 
be the Colleges (as they are called) of Marlborough, Haileybury, 
and Clifton. 

Of these, Marlborough College is the oldest, having been founded 
in 1843 on this wise: Marlborough is an old county town, on the 
Bath road, pleasantly situated on the river Kennet, and a sort of ap- 
panage of the Marquis of Aylesbury, whose domain, known as Savern- 
ake (an ancient forest), bounds the town on the west and south, and to 
whom the greater part of it belongs. On the opposite side lie the 
Wiltshire Downs ; so that, what with the tract of virgin forest and 
the open down country, the situation is well adapted for a big 
school. Before the Great Western Railway was built from London 
to Bath, about a hundred four-horse coaches ran daily along the road, 
almost all of which stopped to change horses, and dine or sup, at 
the Castle Inn, one of the largest and most famous hostelries of that 
day. It was called the Castle from a curious old artificial mound in 
the inn-grounds, which were extensive, stretching from the road 
down to the Kennet. As elsewhere in England, so at Marlborough, 
the local magnates opposed the railway, and drove it away from the 
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town to a longer route along the Thames Valley. The consequence 
was, that the traffic left the road, all the coaches were taken off, the 
Castle Inn was shut up, and the town nearly ruined. The Castle 
Inn consisted of a handsome block of red-and-black brick buildings 
of the date of Queen Anne, and attracted the notice of a number of 
gentlemen, chiefly clergy and lawyers, connected with the county, 
who were anxious to preserve a public-school education for the youth 
of the professional classes, which the rapidly increasing rate of 
charge and costliness of habits at the old public schools seemed 
likely to endanger. They accordingly negotiated for a lease of the 
Castle and grounds from Lord Aylesbury, and subscribed sufficient 
funds to start the experiment. For a few years the success was 
doubtful, but, upon the appointment of Dr. Cotton (afterward 
Bishop of Calcutta, and one of Arnold’s best colleagues) to the mas- 
tership, the school rose rapidly to that place in the first rank which 
it has held ever since. The old inn remains the center of a group 
of buildings which have gradually risen round the large court which 
lies between it and the Bath road, and, under the supervision of 
Mr. Street, R. A., one of the first architects in England, are begin- 
ning to assume an appearance not unworthy of the reputation of the 
school. Every subscriber of £50 to the foundation fund becomes a 
life governor, with the right of one nomination for every £50 so 
subscribed, such nomination carrying a reduction of £5 in the school 
expenses. These are £80 per annum in the college, which covers 
everything except private tuition and personal expenses, while sev- 
enty boys, sons of clergymen, are admitted as foundation scholars 
at £50 per annum. At first all the boys resided in the college 
buildings, but, as the school grew, senior masters were allowed to 
open boarding-houses, at which an extra charge of £20 is made. 
Home boarders from the town pay £21 a year. There are now 565 
boys in the school, of whom some 400 are in the college and the 
remainder at the boarding-houses. The school is modeled upon 
Rugby, and has fulfilled the intentions of its founders by continu- 
ing to give the highest education at a comparatively reasonable 
cost. A boy in the highest form may still be kept there for some- 
thing under £100 a year. 

Haileybury was originally a college of the East India Company 
for the Indian Civil Service, to which students went at the ages of 
eighteen or nineteen. Mountstuart, Elphinstone, Lord Lawrence, and 
a host of eminent Indian civilians, living and dead, were trained 
here, and their memory is preserved in the houses into which the 
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modern school is divided. The buildings inclose a square space of 
some six acres, and lie quite by themselves in a fine pastoral country 
three miles from the nearest large village, and four from the town 
of Hertford. When the nation took over the control of India, the 
property was for sale, and was purchased like that at Marlborough 
by an association of gentlemen desirous of doing for the home 
counties what the elder school had accomplished for the western. 
The experiment has been equally successful. Under Drs. Butler 
and Bradby, both Rugbeans, the school has been carefully modeled 
on the old lines. The school buildings are already too small, and 
are being enlarged so as to accommodate five hundred boys, the 
number hitherto having been limited to three hundred and fifty. 
The experiment will be an interesting one, as the whole five hun- 
dred will live in college, the system of boarding-houses kept by mas- 
‘ters who are allowed to make higher charges for board not having 
been followed at Haileybury, except in the case of one small house 
containing a few delicate boys. It is this feature which distin- 
guishes it from the older foundations, and from Marlborough, and it 
is one of the first importance upon which we shall have something to 
say presently. The charges at Haileybury are slightly lower than 
those at Marlborough, and may be taken as a standard of the fair 
cost of such institutions, as it has been framed with the most care- 
ful regard to economy and efficiency. They are, for boys not nomi- 
nated, seventy guineas a year if sons of laymen, sixty guineas if 
sons of clergymen. The nomination of a donor reduces this pay- 
ment by ten guineas. The extras are rigidly checked, so that the 
total yearly cost of a boy at Haileybury is under £90. 

The third on our list, Clifton College, is a proprietary school, 
founded by a company, the capital being held in shares, the owner- 
ship of which confers the right of nomination. There are also a 
limited number of nominations at the disposal of the Council, which 
to meet the requirements of the public may be rented at the rate of 
four to ten pounds a year. The school buildings are close to the 
city of Bristol, and consequently there are a large number of day 
scholars among the pupils, but the majority of the boys (nearly six 
hundred in all) board at the head master’s house, or at boarding- 
houses licensed by him. The system is modeled to a great extent 
on that of Rugby, the compulsory attendance at games and fagging 
being even more strictly maintained than in the older school. Al- 
though still holding to the principle that the study of the classical 
languages and literature should be retained as the best vehicles for 
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the culture of grammar and the humanities, Clifton College has 
gone further than any other of the public schools in acknowledging 
and endeavoring to meet the demands of the new time in other 
directions. The college for teaching purposes is divided into a clas- 
sical side, a modern side, and a military and engineering side. The 
classical side is worked with special view to boys preparing for the 
universities ; the modern, with a view to boys preparing to enter 
civil life at once on leaving school, in commerce or the professions ; 
and the military and engineering side, with a view to boys intend- 
ed for the scientific branches of the army or the Indian service, 
and who would proceed, on leaving Clifton, to the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich, or the Indian Engineering School at Cooper’s 
Hill, the instruction being of course equally well adapted to boys 
intending to enter the lines or to become civil engineers. The 
changes, in short, which have been looked upon with more or less 
disfavor, and accepted with more or less reluctance by many of the 
leading public schools, have been wisely and heartily accepted by 
the Clifton authorities. At all the schools modern languages and 
physical science have indeed become a part of the curriculum ; but 
with rare exceptions they languish, and are looked upon with some- 
thing of disfavor by the boys even where the masters are loyally 
bent on giving them a fairchance. It is the rare distinction of Clif- 
ton to have passed quite ahead of her sister schools in asserting for 
these studies the place which they must undoubtedly hold in the near 
future. Clifton College has attached to it a junior school, under the 
immediate superintendence of the head master, but with separate 
schoolrooms, boarding houses, and play-grounds, an arrangement 
which, though existing to some extent at Haileybury and elsewhere, 
may be said to be on trial here. The school fees are £25, and the 
boarding fees for boys over thirteen £72, under that age £60; and, 
as the extra fees for the use of the laboratories and workshops are 
somewhat heavy (ten guineas in laboratory and £3.15 in the work- 
shops), the average total cust for a boy may be taken as higher than 
that at Haileybury, and poss‘bly slightly in advance of Marlborough 
also. 

We have taken these three foundations as examples of the best 
class of schools which the great educational movement of our day 
has produced in England. The depth and strength of that move- 
ment may be illustrated by the following list—by no means a com- 
plete one—of schools which have sprung into existence, or have been 
revived, in the last forty years. It will be seen, by a glance at the 
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dates given below, that the English educational revival has been 
almost simultaneous with the political, The reform which put an 
end to the political ascendancy of the upper ten thousand had prac- 
tically commenced in 1830, the year in which the first of these 
schools was founded. The last of them was opened in 1865, thirty- 
five years later, and only three before the passing of the second Re- 
form Bill, which in turn has put an end to the ascendancy of the 
middle classes and admitted the great body of the people to a large, 
if not a preponderating, share of political power. After the second 
Reform Bill, one of the first and most important of the acts of the 
reformed Parliament has been to make education practically uni- 
versal and compulsory. There is this difference, no doubt, between 
the wave of 1830 and that of 1870, that whereas the schools which 
stand out as one of the most striking monuments of middle-class 
supremacy were either the result of voluntary effort or of the reform 
and adaptation of ancient endowments, the board-schools and na- 
tional schools of 1870 are in great measure supported by local rates 
or aid from the state. But this is merely the redressing of an old 
injustice. The vast educational endowments of Tudor and Stuart 
times were intended for the nation. They have been diverted from 
their original destination and monopolized by the upper and middle 
classes, and it is only fair that the balance should be set right. 

The following are the principal schools of modern foundation, 
which are governed and managed as public schools : 


Founded. | Founded. 
Martborough. .....c0sseccceces Se ina sick dacundedscvens 1847 
inc cnccinduevduees ks ctxt dnaniunensatcac ee 
Gnas ccsncncscccseccecsese BOT Lansing.......... 1848 
King’s College, London......... 1830 | St. N ca Hurstpierpont..... 1849 
University College, London... . .. 1832 | Shoreham........ 1858 
City of London. ............... | ER 1850 
Liverpool College............+. 1840 Wellington College............. 1858 
ere ROGET TE 0 6600s cose ccivesesace 1865 
Pins 4 < Selencensecates sae 1844 


There are other schools of which the Somersetshire College, at 
Bath, founded in 1858, may be taken as a fair specimen, whose 
special aim is to provide for gentlemen’s sons “a course of educa- 
tion similar to that of our best public schools, with more attention 
to individual boys than their larger numbers render possible,” but 
these are for the most part proprietary, and no one of them has at- 
tained such a position in the educational world as would entitle it 
to be classed with those of the above list. 
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Old endowed grammar schools, which have been reorganized, 
and are governed and managed as public schools : 


Founded. | Founded, 
eee ee Penny eT SISO TCI, «csc cecccccesece Sedees 1556 
OER. oo ds ct vakieseecétes 1485 | PS saci sltedéctuwboneers 1556 
Longborough.. ..........ss000: ee ee 1557 
ED oo pesca dsewarssaves I a 1557 
BO BAUR. oc nec cess ccececes og ere 1563 
INS 5 cccccescccsccccnce i ee er ree 
DT  Sicwendedadaaetuces ET SRS vo has eduwecdcewes Xe 1565 
Canterbury........... Withee 2668 | Epawiths.... cccdcccccvesccesece 1565 
Ec scccvncesesetunces 1542 | Richmond (Yorkshire).......... 1567 
PL + 6cdiusonsetssesaaees rr 1583 
Dk canGnieeseessteenes coe BOE I na wc kc cnsscenccnccces 1583 
Bury St. Edmuni’s............. 1550 REE. co ccecsvenseneceses 1584 
BIT o0 cc cdccececoseodes 1550 | Oakbam.......++.-+++s000-. . 1584 
 kds.0 0 ecbwedsnedsawsaaee 1551 | Uppingham........0..scessees 1584 
SS eer er 1585 
Birmingham ...........-...... BEE Bs bn deedcnssasesnssnse 1619 
Christ’s Hospital.............. DTS ind cenbvacenapebecan ae 1637 
Bromagrove........sccccscscecs 1553 | Cowbridge............sceecees 1685 
Wembridge..ccccccces socccces 1553 | 


The above lists, though by no means complete, may be taken on 
the whole as a fair presentation of the effort which has been made 
in England to bring the national system of education within the 
reach of the bulk of the professional and upper middle classes. 
A further list might be given of county schools specially intended 
for the sons of farmers and small tradesmen, at which, at a cost 
ranging from £25 to £50 yearly, a public-school education is brought 
within the reach of these classes also, who are at last showing signs 
that they appreciate and desire to avail themselves of it. Eng- 
land may, therefore, be taken as committed to the principle in edu- 
cation, that in all ranks above the lowest it is desirable to separate 
boys from their homes at an early age, to bring them together in 
large numbers, and to allow them, within certain limits, to manage 
their own society, and govern themselves. 

It may be at once admitted that the principle by no means car- 
ries conviction on the face of it, and probably many of its stanch 
supporters would acknowledge that, were it possible to carry on the 
education of boys until they were ready to go out into the world 
without severing home ties, or dispensing with the humanizing and 
refining influence of mothers and sisters in daily life, a better result 
might possibly be obtained. But is it possible in any highly or- 
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ganized community? It is only in great centers of population that 
schools offering any high standard of culture can be supported, and 
by far the greater proportion of those who desire the highest cul- 
ture for their children do not live within sufficiently easy reach of 
them ; and, such culture being a matter of the first necessity, will 
be had somehow, and can only be had by a system of home educa- 
tion, or by some form of boarding-school. Private tuition is out 
of th. question, as the supply of competent teachers could not be 
found in any community, so that there is no alternative but that of 
boarding-schools ; and then the question remains, upon what lines 
are they to be laid down, and incidentally whether the system of the 
English public schools is not, on the whole, the best that has as yet 
been discovered ? 

It is no doubt one of vital importance in the United States, 
where the time has fully come that it must be met. It is with deep 
regret that any person who appreciates free institutions must see 
the old American public-school system breaking down on so many 
points. Nothing could be more healthy, or ought to be abandoned 
more reluctantly, than the old theory upon which these schools were 
based, that the sons of all citizens sitting side by side on the same 
benches, perfectly irrespective of rank and wealth, should have the 
best teaching which could be provided for them by the state. But, 
whether we like it or not, we can not shut our eyes to the fact that 
it is breaking down, and that something by way of supplement is 
needed for at least a large proportion of the children of the gen- 
try in the new even more than in the older States of the Union. 
The nation may be—indeed, has proved itself to be—capable of very 
great achievements ; but there is one thing which it can not do, and 
that is to beat nature. America as well as England must have a 
gentry, an aristocracy, call it by what name you please. This is a 
step which must be taken in the march of society ; for, as the wisest 
of living Americans has said, and a man whose sound democratic 
principles are beyond all question, “a race yields a nobility in some 
form, however we name the lords, as surely as it yields women” 
(Emerson’s prose works, vol. ii., p. 248, edition of 1870). And this 
being once admitted, it becomes the duty of all good citizens to 
consider how the class can be trained so that they may be as help- 
ful as possible to the nation. 

This work has to be done, and a profoundly interesting and im- 
portant one it is ; indeed, it is not easy to imagine a worthier field 
for the exercise of the hearts and brains of men and women than 
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this of shaping and perfecting the machinery under which the select 
youth of a nation which owns a continent are to be trained to use 
worthily their great heritage. And if, as Mr. Emerson and his many 
followers prophecy, “the center of the British race is to be in Amer- 
ica and not in England” (a proposition which, by the way, he adds, 
no Englishman of any condition can easily entertain, vol. ii., p. 293), 
the problem is scarcely less interesting for England than for America. 
For, if the ordinary signs of the times are to be trusted, the exodus 
of young Englishmen of the middle and upper middle classes, which 
has already set in, is likely to increase in volume beyond all former 
precedent in the next few years; and there can be no question that, 
among the influences which will determine its permanent direction, 
the possibility in the new home of obtaining for their boys the same 
kind of education which they are leaving behind them in the old, 
will not be among the least powerful. 

A word, therefore, in conclusion, as to how the English system 
may be best adapted to new conditions and grafted on a new stock, 
may not be out of place here. And first as to ways and means. The 
past history of the United States makes it probable that these will 
be forthcoming from individuals, and that the supply of Peter Coop- 
ers and Ezra Cornells will prove as abundant in the America of the 
nineteenth century as that of John Colets, Laurence Sheriffs, and 
John Lyons in the England of the Elizabethan age. In the absence 
of single founders, however, funds must be provided by subscription, 
and it will be only necessary to make it clear that these must not 
be contributed as an investment yielding pecuniary returns. The 
interests of a proprietary expecting dividends can not be reconciled 
with those of a community desiring high culture. Some right of 
nomination, as in the case of the modern English schools of Marl- 
borough and Haileybury, might be given to subscribers of a certain 
fixed sum, but beyond this there should be no possibility of profit 
or advantage to subscribers unless it be that they might, as in Eng- 
land, constitute the incorporated body of life governors, from whom 
the governing council of the schools would from time to time be 
chosen. 

The question of site and buildings comes next in order. For 
many reasons the site should not’be in the immediate neighborhood 
of any large town. Ample elbow-room for playing-fields should of 
course be secured, and considerable care taken in leveling and oth- 
erwise adapting them to their end. <A farm adjoining the playing- 
fields would be of value in many ways. In connection with the 
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buildings, the question arises whether the boys should be boarded 
all together, or distributed in detached houses, and there is much 
to be said on both sides. On the whole, however, the evidence leans 
decidedly in favor of the former alternative. The system of allowing 
under-masters to open boarding-houses in connection with a great 
school, though almost universal in England, has undoubtedly tended 
to raise the cost of education, and to develop a particularist if not 
a caste feeling among the boys, who, like their elders, are only too 
apt to dwell on that which distinguishes them from their fellows 
instead of that which unites them. Moreover, where they are divided 
into a number of small communities the prevailing tone of the school, 
almost certain to be higher and healthier than that of any section, 
has less play and power. The main stream may flow on healthy and 
clear, while the back water in side pools is stagnating. All that is 
of value in the separate house system may be secured by the divis- 
ion of the school buildings themselves into houses, each supervised 
by its own master, and all sharing the common life, eating the same 
food, playing the same games, paying the same fees, and only distin- 
guished by the comparative excellence of their work in the school- 
room and playing-fields. 

As to government, the English principle of the division ef re- 
sponsibility between the governing body and the head master and 
staff can scarcely be improved upon. The former should have 
entire control over all questions of finance, and of the subjects 
of study, while the question of how and by whom they shall be 
taught should be left to the head master. The power of appoint- 
ing his subordinates, and of limiting his discretion in details, though 
jealously maintained in some few cases in England, has been gener- 
ally discredited. No one but a strong and wise man is fit to govern 
a great school, and, when he has been found, the only safe plan is to 
let him alone. How far the monitorial system, the government of 
boys by boys, and its corollary, fagging, should be established, or 
allowed, may be safely left to each school to determine for itself. 
We have already given at some length the best evidence on the 
subject from English sources, and concur unhesitatingly in the 
conclusion that in some modified form, not widely differing from 
that of the best English public schools, it will be found of the 
highest value, if not absolutely necessary. 

One other question may be referred to, viz., that of numbers. 
It was Arnold’s opinion that the extreme limit should be three hun- 
dred and fifty. Within that limit he held that a head master 
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might do his duty thoroughly by individual boys, but that this 
would be impossible in the case of larger numbers. Most of the 
leading English schools are now largely in excess of this figure, but 
those who have given most thought and attention to the question 
would be slow to affirm that he was not right. No doubt it will al- 
ways be difficult to maintain such a limit in the case of a thor- 
oughly good school, but the experiment will be found well worth a 
trial. 

“Manners makyth man” was the motto which William of 
Wykeham, the father of English public schools, wrote up over the 
gates of his colleges at Oxford and Winchester, where it has 
remained ever since. “Schools make manners” might well be 
written over the gates of our modern foundations. The first sen- 
tence in Emerson’s chapter on manners, in his “English Traits,” 
runs, “I find the Englishman to be him of all men who stands 
firmest in his shoes.” If there be truth in that observation, and 
value in the characteristic it denotes, the credit must in great mea- 
sure be carried to the account of England’s public schools ; and, 
now that the relations between the two countries seem likely to 
become more and more intimate and cordial, there is no English- 
man who will not rejoice to see foundations on the old model, but 
stripped of much of the lumber which has accumulated round them 
in the old country, scattered broadcast over the States from Maine 
to Texas. 

Tuomas Hucues. 














IV. 


THE TRUE STORY OF THE WALLOWA 
CAMPAIGN, 


On reading in the “North American Review” for April the 
article entitled “An Indian’s View of Indian Affairs,” I was so 
pleased with Joseph’s statement—necessarily ex parte though it 
was, and naturally inspired by resentment toward me as a supposed 
enemy—that at first I had no purpose of making a rejoinder. But 
when I saw in the “ Army and Navy Journal” long passages quoted 
from Joseph’s tale, which appeared to reflect unfavorably upon my 
official conduct, to lay upon me the blame of the atrocious murders 
committed by the Indians, and to convict me of glaring faults where 
I had deemed myself worthy only of commendation, I addressed to 
the editor of that journal a communication (which has been pub- 
lished) correcting misstatements, and briefly setting forth the facts 
of the case. 

Now I find Eastern newspapers insisting that, if Joseph’s state- 
ments are borne out by the facts of history, General Howard should 
be removed from his department. 

May I say that I am profoundly concerned about this subject of 
the management of Indian affairs ; and, if I am an obstacle in the 
way of order, justice, obedience to law, and the advancement of 
civilization among the Indians, I deserve to be deprived of com- 
mand? But is it not a strange idea that the army commander who 
is subject to the requisition of the Indian Department, of which he 
forms no part ; who on that requisition is ordered to use the force 
under his command to stop citizens and Indians in armed array 
against each other from fighting ; to put bands of roaming and no- 
madic Indians on reservations set apart for them ; and, finally, to 
restore the peace where fiendish murders have already begun—is it 
not a strange idea that he should be held accountable for all the 
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mischief that has been brewing ; for the depredations of the no- 
mads, for the quarrels between the citizens and Indians ; for the 
dispositions of the Indian Department, and for the horrid murders 
that inaugurate the war? This is a very unfair distribution of 
power and accountability. If I had had the power and the manage- 
ment entirely in my hands, I believe I could have healed that old 
sore, and established peace and amity with Joseph’s Indians. It 
could only have been done, first, by a retrocession of Wallowa 
(already belonging to Oregon) to the United States, and then set- 
ting that country apart for ever for the Indians without the reten- 
tion of any Government authority whatever ; and, second, by the 
removal therefrom of every white settler, making to each a proper 
remuneration for his land and improvements. But this power I 
did not have, and the Indian management did not belong to my 
department. 

There were two ways in which I was brought into this matter 
as department commander : first, by the yearly appeal of the scat- 
tered white people for protection against the depredations, miscon- 
duct, and threats of the Indians; these appeals, coming from an 
alarmed population and taking official form, had to be met. Sec- 
ond, the requisition of the Indian Department through its several 
channels, resulting in positive military orders. 

Now permit me to present a few simple facts which will show 
whether, in manner or matter, I have failed to meet the require- 
ments of the situation. These facts I wrote and published when 
the whole subject was fresh in memory, and will endeavor before 
long to place again at the disposal of the public, in book form, with 
a more complete account of this notable Indian war. 

Governor Stevens and Joel Palmer, in 1855, made a treaty with 
the Nez Percés, including all the different bands. Joseph’s band 
were parties to the treaty, and Joseph’s father signed it. This 
ceded and relinquished to the United States all land that the Nez 
Percés claimed outside of the limits then fixed and agreed upon. 

This treaty, be it remembered, included Wallowa and Imnaha 
Valleys. In 1863 the United States, by their commissioners, made 
another treaty with the Nez Percés—fifty-one chiefs participating. 
This treaty reduced the limits so as to constitute the reservation in 
Lapwai, as it now is, and ceded all the land outside to the United 
States. Wallowa and Imnaha were left out. 

Joseph’s band, and a few other bands, now known as the Salmon 
River or White Bird’s band, lived east of the reservation, and the 
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Palouse or Hush-hush-cute’s band, west of the same. These, with a 
few more, on and off the reserve, constitute what are called “non- 
treaties.” The vast majority who made the treaty have kept good 
faith, and are called “treaty Indians.” James Lawyer, the present 
head chief, is an excellent man; dresses as a white man, and has a 
good house and farm. Now, notice the difference: Joseph says, 
“ Governor Stevens urged my father to sign the treaty (1855), but 
he refused”; and then he goes on to give usa graphic account of 
this refusal and its consequences. He “cautioned his people to 
take no presents.” He “was invited to many councils, and they 
tried hard to make him sign the treaty, but he was firm as the rock 
and would not sign away his home,” etc. Now, all this is very 
fine ; yet his father did sign the treaty. His name is the third on 
the list, and there are eleven white witnesses, besides the makers of 
the instrument. 

Governor Grover says in his message, “ The reservation named 
became the common property of the whole tribe.” Joseph and his 
band acknowledged these conclusions also, by accepting the benefit 
of the treaty of 1855. 

Such is the record of history, in precise contradiction to Young 
Joseph’s traditional statement. But he states truly the claim (based 
on the treaty of 1863) of the United States to Wallowa, and Joseph’s 
constant demurrer thereto. The underlying cause of all the trou- 
bles, finally resulting in the war, is Joseph’s assumption that, as 
sub-chief, he is not bound by this last treaty, inasmuch as he has 
ever refused to sign it. This disputed territory was finally surveyed, 
and is within the limits of Oregon. Stockmen began to pasture 
portions of it, and enterprising frontiersmen settled in and near one 
of the valleys. They took up land and gained their titles to home- 
steads in the usual way. Again and again the Government tried to 
convince the Indians that they all had common right inside of the 
Lapwai Reserve, but that “the Indian title was extinguished” for 
those Oregon lands. 

Nothing but restlessness and dissatisfaction resulted for a while 
—no serious outbreak, though the quarrels with settlers, especially 
in the Salmon River country, were perpetual, several times resulting 
in loss of life. 

Again, the account of Joseph concerning his father’s death, and 
his home, is beautiful and quite affecting. I dislike to mar the effect 
of it, yet it is a known fact that when the United States agents 
sought to make some definite arrangement, proposing to give this 
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land to the tribe as a home, the offer was refused. The Governor 
of Oregon writes in 1873: “This small band wish the possession of 
this large section of Oregon simply to gratify a wild, roaming dis- 
position, and not for a home.” And even up to the last peace 
council the objection was not that “you take from us our home” (for 
they intended to live part of the year with the remainder of the 
tribe), but “ you take away our liberty ; fix bounds to our habita- 
tion, and give law to us. The land is ours, and not yours.” 

Joseph’s pictures of frontier troubles between whites and Indians 
are graphic and true. The killing of a member of his tribe by a 
white man he refers to. This came near causing an outbreak. The 
troops intervened between the settlers and the Indians and the lat- 
ter quieted down. But the slow process of the civil law, and the 
prejudice against Indians in all frontier courts, almost invariably 
prevent the punishment of crimes against Indians. I did what I 
could to further the ends of justice, in bringing the guilty to trial ; 
but my efforts in this case resulted in nothing. The Indian has a 
complaint against us (army and agents) because we can and do 
punish Aim, but do not and can not punish white men who steal 
the Indian’s property and take life. 

“But no war was made on my people until General Howard 
came to our country two years ago,” etc. This has all the sum- 
mary brevity of Shakespeare’s history, but is not more accurate. 
The facts are, that I had been in command of the department since 
the fall of 1874, and had had many dealings with Joseph and his 
people. 

The “non-treaties” became suspiciously restless during the Mo- 
doc troubles. This was quieted by my worthy predecessor, by send- 
ing a considerable force among them just after the Modoc war. 

General Davis, speaking of a large gathering of Indians that 
boded difficulty at the Wee-ipe, says: “The troops did not inter- 
fere with the council (twelve hundred Indians), but their presence 
there for about ten days had the effect to disperse it. General dis- 
satisfaction, however, seemed to prevail among the ‘ non-treaty Nez 
Percés.’ This was particularly the case with Joseph’s band, the 
claimants of Wallowa Valley.” 

Again, the same year (1874), these Indians were so restle$s and 
threatening that Major John Green, First Cavalry, was sent to Wal- 
lowa Valley with two companies, and remained till the Indians left 
for their winter quarters. 

The next year (1875) I say in my report: “The troubles at Lap- 
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wai and Wallowa Valley have not thus far resulted in bloodshed ; 
but it has been prevented by great carefulness and provision on the 
part of Government agents.” 

The year following (1876) my report goes into the trouble quite 
at length, mentioning the grave fact that “an Indian was killed 
by a white man in a dispute concerning some stock,” and winds up 
with these words: “And renew my recommendation of a Commis- 
sion to hear and settle the whole matter, before war is even thought 
of.” The Commission was at last ordered, but not till after blood 
had been shed—not till after the Indians had stood up in battle 
array against armed citizens in Wallowa ; and a conflict was averted 
only by the intervention of regular troops. ‘The Commission came, 
held its memorable sessions at Lapwai in November of 1876, and 
labored hard and long to get the consent of the disaffected “non- 
treaty Indians” to some measures of adjustment. 

Here are a few of the facts developed by this Commission: “The 
Dreamers, among other pernicious doctrines, teach that the earth 
being created by God complete, should not be disturbed by man; 
and that any cultivation of the soil or other improvements to inter- 
fere with its natural productions; any voluntary submission to the 
control of the Government; any improvement in the way of schools, 
churches, etc., are crimes from which they shrink. This fanaticism is 
kept alive by the superstition of these Dreamers, who industriously 
teach that if they continue steadfast in their present belief a leader 
will be raised up (in the East) who will restore all the dead Indians 
todife, who will unite with them in expelling the whites from their 
country, when they will again enter upon and repossess the lands of 
their ancestors. 

“Influenced by such belief, Joseph and his band firmly declined 
to enter into any negotiations, or make any arrangements that 
looked to a final settlement of the question pending between him 
and the Government ; . . . yet, in view of the fact that these In- 
dians do not claim simply this [rights of occupancy], but set up 
an absolute title to the lands, an absolute and independent sover- 
eignty, and refuse even-to be limited in their claim and control, 
necessity, humanity, and good sense constrain the Government to 
set metes and bounds and give regulations to these non-treaty 
Indians. .. . And if the principle usually applied by the Gov- 
ernment, of holding that the Indians with whom they have treaties 
are bound by majorities, is here applied, Joseph should be sequired 
to live within the limits of the present reservation.” 
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The Commission, though firm and strong in the expression of its 
opinion, was very patient with and kind to the Indians. I wasa 
member of this Commission, and earnestly desired peace. I took 
Joseph’s brother by himself and showed him how much it would be 
for the Indians’ advantage to come to some settlement, and spent a 
long time giving him and his brother, in the kindest manner, the 
benefit of my counsel. They appeared at one time almost on the 
point of yielding, but bad advice intervened to renew the Dreamer 
sophistry. The Commission promised that they should annually visit 
Wallowa, and so recommended. But here are a few closing words: 
“Tf these Indians overrun land belonging to the whites and com- 
mit depredations on their property, disturb the peace by threats 
or otherwise, or commit any other overt acts of hostility, we recom- 
mend the employment of sufficient force to bring them into sub- 
jection, and to place them upon the Nez Percé reservation. The 
Indian agent at Lapwai should be fully instructed to carry into exe- 
cution these suggestions, relying at all times upon the department 
commander for aid when necessary.” 

Now, there was nothing like precipitancy in all this ; so that 
the wonderfully abrupt advent of General Howard, with a fear of 
the laughter of white men in his heart, and a threat of violence on 
his tongue, is all a fiction. 

Doubtless Joseph was told what the Commission had recom- 
mended, “that Wallowa should be held by military occupation,” 
to prevent and not to make war, and that I should have the work 
to do. 

This Commission’s report was approved at Washington. The 
Indian Agent, Mr. Monteith, did all that lay in his power to carry 
out the recommendations at first without military aid. 

The Indians called me to an interview first at Walla Walla, 
afterward at Lapwai. At Walla Walla the talk with Joseph’s 
brother, Ollicut, was exceedingly pleasant. I write of it, “The 
old Medicine-man looks happy, and Ollicut believes we shall have 
no trouble... . 

“T made the appointment for Lapwai in twelve days, but I went 
to Lewiston immediately to meet the officers of Fort Lapwai, and 
Indian Agent Monteith, to read to them carefully the full instruc- 
tions from the Honorable Secretary of War, General Sherman, and 
the commanding general of the military division, in relation espe- 
cially to the agency the military was to have in placing the Indians 
upon the reservations.” 
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I made a visit to Wallula, and then returned by stage to meet 
the non-treaties at Lapwai the 3d of May (1877). This is the coun- 
cil to which Joseph invited me, and not I him, as he alleges. 

Before giving points in this interview in answer to Joseph’s 
statements, I must state that Mr. Monteith, Indian Agent, had been 
instructed by his chief at Washington to bring the “ non-treaty 
Nez Percés” upon their reservation. He had made his official de- 
mand upon me. I had been positively ordered to give the essential 
aid. There was now nothing left to parley about, yet, to please the 
Indians, I had promised to meet them again, and I did. 

These picturesque people came in sight, after keeping us wait- 
ing long enough for effect. They drew near to the hollow square 
of the post and in sight of us, the small company to be interviewed. 
They struck up their song. They were not armed, except with a 
few tomahawk-pipes “that could be smoked with the peaceful to- 
bacco or penetrate the skull-bone of an enemy, at the will of the 
holder” ; yet somehow this wild song produces a strange effect. 
Our ladies, thinking it a war-song, ask with some show of trepida- 
tion, “ Do you think Joseph means to fight?” The Indians sweep 
around outside the fence and make the entire circuit, still keeping 
up the song as they ride, the buildings breaking the refrain into 
irregular bubblings of sound till the ceremony was completed. 

After all had finally gathered at the tent, and Father Cataldo 
had opened by a prayer in the Nez Percé language, I turned to 
Joseph and said through Mr. Whitman (the interpreter) : “I heard 
from your brother, Ollicut, twelve days ago at Walla Walla, that 
you wished to see me. I am now here to listen to what you have 
to say.” 

Joseph then told me of other Indians coming, and said, “ You 
must not be in a hurry to go till all get in, to have a talk.” 

I replied: “ Mr. Monteith, the Indian Agent, and I have our 
instructions from Washington. They send us to your people. If 
you decide at once to comply with the wishes of the Government, 
you can have the first pick of vacant land. We will wait for White 
Bird if you desire it. Instructions to him are the same as to you. 
He can take his turn.” And an old Dreamer intimating that they 
wished a long talk, the answer is: “Mr. Monteith and I wish to 
hear what you have to say, whatever time it may take; but you 
may as well know at the outset that, in any event, the Indians must 
obey the orders of the Government of the United States.” 

Mr. Monteith then read his instructions from the Indian Bureau 
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to the Indians, and had them carefully interpreted to them, and 
also explained how he had already informed them of the orders to 
come on the reservation through Reuben (then head-chief at Lap- 
wai), and that they had scorned his message. “Now you must 
come, and there is no getting out of it. Your Indians, and White 
Bird’s, can pick up your horses and cattle and come on the 
reservation. . . . General Howard will stay till matters are set- 
tled.” 

Ollicut replied at length, objecting to considering matters set- 
tled. 

I rejoined: “Joseph, the agent Mr. Monteith, and myself are 
under the same Government. What it commands us to do, that we 
must do. The Indians are to come on the reservation first ; then 
they may have privileges, as the agent has shown, to hunt and to 
fish in the Imnaha Valley. If the Indians hesitate to come to the 
reservation, the Government directs that soldiers be used to bring 
them hither. Joseph and Ollicut know that we are friends to them, 
and that if they comply there will be no trouble.” 

Everybody at this council was in good humor except two old 
Dreamers who tried to make a disturbance. I told them pointedly 
to give good advice. My manner I will not judge of. It is my 
usual manner, proceeding from the kindest of feelings, and from an 
endeavor to behave as a gentleman to the weakest or most ignorant 
human being. The Indians, excepting the two I have named, made 
no angry remarks. We shook hands and separated, to wait as 
Joseph had requested. 

Joseph has turned this right about in the article published in 
the “ Review,” where it is stated that he said, “I am ready to talk 
to-day,” etc. (page 421), and that General Howard would not. His 
account runs two days’ interviews into one. Joseph never made 
that interesting speech ending with “Ido not believe that the Great 
Spirit Chief gave one kind of men the right to tell another kind of 
men what they must do.” And I did never reply, “ You want to 
dictate to me, do you?” We always treated each other with the 
most marked courtesy. 

On May 4th Joseph made a brief speech: “This is White 
Bird ; I spoke to you of him ; this is the first time he has seen you 
and you him. I want him and his Indians to understand what has 
been said to us.” 

White Bird was a demure-looking Indian, about five feet eight 
inches in height. His face assumed the condition of impassibility 
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while in council ; he kept his ceremonial hat on, and placed a large 
eagle’s wing in front of his eyes and nose. 

The sub-chief and Dreamer, Too-hool-hool-suit, was broad-shoul- 
dered, deep-chested, thick-necked, five feet ten in height, had a 
deep, guttural voice, and betrayed in every word a strong and set- 
tled hatred of all Caucasians. This man the Indians now put for- 
ward to speak for them—not that they had already decided to 
endorse his sentiments, but because he always counseled war : they 
evidently desired to see what effect his public utterance would pro- 
duce upon us. 

Now, instead of the mild and respectful speech attributed to this 
surly Indian by Joseph, a speech that was followed by my causeless 
loss of temper, Mr. Monteith and I heard him patiently, for quite a 
length of time, asserting his independence and uttering rebellious 
speeches against the Washington authority. We replied firmly and 
kindly as before, explaining everything and showing the imperative 
nature of our instructions. 

The White-Bird Indians were very tired that day, and Joseph 
asked again for delay. The record reads: “ Let the Indians take 
time ; let them wait till Monday morning, and meanwhile talk 
among themselves. So, with pleasant faces and cordial hand- 
shaking, the second interview broke up.” 

How different this is from Joseph’s account of the affair, in 
which he condenses the whole narrative into the arrest of Too- 
hool-hool-suit upon his first appearance, and without provocation. 

Now (Monday, May 7th) we came together again. The “non- 
treaties” had received large accessions. The display (previous to 
seating themselves) gave them great boldness. Our garrison was 
but a handful, and the manner of the Indians was now defiant. 
Mr. Monteith began in the kindest manner to show the Indians that 
their religion would not be interfered with, nor their ceremonies, 
unless the peace was disturbed by excessive drumming. 

Then Too-hool-hool-suit began in the most offensive style. We 
listened to the oft-repeated Dreamer nonsense with no impatience, 
till finally he accused us of speaking untruthfully about the chief- 
tainship of the earth. 

I thought the time had come to check his tirade. I was not in 
the least angry, if I recall my mood with accuracy, did not lose my 
temper, but I did assume a severity of tone sufficient to show that 
I understood the drift of the council, and that we were not to be 
intimidated. My first words were: “I do not want to interfere 
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with your religion, but you must talk about practicable things. 
Twenty times over I hear that the earth is your mother, and about 
the chieftainship of the earth ; I want to hear it no more, but to 
come to business at once.” 

He then talked against the treaty Indians, and said they had no 
law, or their law was born of to-day ; then against us white people 
for attempting to divide the earth, and defiantly asking, “ What do 
you mean ?” 

Mr. Monteith explained : “The law is, you must come to the 
reservation. The law is made in Washington ; we don’t make it.” 
Then, again, the Dreamer goes over the same ground and becomes 
fiercer and fiercer. The crowd of Indians are becoming excited, 
and I saw that I must act, and that very promptly. The record is: 
“The rough old fellow, in his most provoking tone, says something 
in a short sentence, looking fiercely at me. The interpreter quickly 
says: ‘He demands what person pretends to divide the land and 
put me on it?’ In the most decided voice I said : ‘I am the man ; 
I stand here for the President, and there is no spirit, good or bad, 
that will hinder me. My orders are plain and will be executed. I 
hoped that the Indians had good sense enough to make me their 
friend and not their enemy.’ ” 

From various unmistakable signs (I am no novice with Indians) 
I saw that immediate trouble was at hand.. Joseph, White Bird, 
and Looking-Glass endorsed and encouraged this malcontent. I 
must somehow put a wedge between them; so I turned to this 
Dreamer and said, “Then you do not propose to comply with the 
orders of the Government ?” 

After considerable more growling and impudence of manner, he 
answered with additional fierceness, “The Indians may do what 
they like, but I am not going on the reservation.” After telling 
the Indians that this bad advice would be their ruin, I asked the 
chiefs to go with me to look at their land. “The old man shall not 
go. Iwill leave him with Colonel Perry.” He says, “ Do you want 
to scare me with reference tomy body?” I said, “I will leave your 

body with Colonel Perry.” I then arose and led him out of the 
council, and gave him into the charge of Colonel Perry. 

The whole tone of the Indians now changed, and they readily 
agreed to go with me to look at their new homes. They may 
have thought of killing me then and there ; but a bold, quick, un- 

expected action will often save you in extreme peril. Joseph’s 
manner was never defiant. He rode with me to look at what Mr. 
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Monteith had intended for him. A few Indians and some white 
sojourners would have to remove to other lands, to put Joseph’s 
people together. We lunched together at Mr. Colwell’s, and then 
returned to the fort. White Bird and Looking-Glass appeared to 
be happy and contented. They pleaded for the release of Too-hool- 
hool-suit ; but I told them to wait till I had shown them their land 
which Mr. Monteith would designate. The next day we rode to 
Kamiah (sixty-five miles), and the next went to the lands intended. 
White Bird picked his near Looking-Glass’s farms, and then we 
returned to Kamiah, and the next day following to Lapwai. 

Too-hool-hool-suit was released on the pledge of Looking-Glass 
and White Bird, and on his own earnest promise to behave better 
and give good advice. 

Now we have our final interview, May 14th. Joseph concluded 
to go to near Kamiah with the rest. The promises were put in 
writing. Ne objection was made to thirty days, except by Hush- 
hush-cute. I gave him thirty-five days, because he had not had so 
early notice of removal. 

I withheld the protection papers from Hush-hush-cute because of 
something that he said, which indicated that he was attempting to 
conceal his intentions. So I left his papers with the agent. There 
was general joy among treaty Indians, non-treaty Indians, and whites, 
at the peaceful outcome of the councils, and I returned to Portland. 

This idea that General Howard caused the war is an after- 
thought. 

That story that Joseph asked me for more time is not true. 
That I sent orders to the soldiers to drive them out on their return 
to Wallowa is of course untrue; that would have disconcerted 
everything : on the contrary, the officers and soldiers were simply 
to occupy Wallowa in the interest of peace, and not use constraint 
unless forced to do so. 

The statements with reference to our losses and those of the In- 
dians are all wrong, and Joseph does not tell how his own Indians, 
White Bird and his followers, who treacherously escaped, after the 
terms of the surrender had been agreed upon between us at General 
Miles’s battle-field, being permitted by himself, did in fact utterly 
break and make void the said terms of surrender. 

These Indians were to return to Idaho, not because of any 
promise, but because of General McDowell’s orders requiring all 
the Nez Percé prisoners to be kept in my department. This order 
was changed by General Sherman, or at Washington. 
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Should the Indians return to the scene of their horrid outrages, a | 
they could have no peace. There is not an Indian there now. The 
Bitter Root country puts them at the throat of our Eastern connec- ay 
tions, and makes another war very probable. ; 
Let them settle down, and keep quiet, in the Indian Territory, 
as the Modocs have done, and they will thrive as they do. 


O. O. Howarp. 
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V. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SPIRITISM. 


Mopery spiritism is an attempt to apply the inductive method 
to religion ; to make faith scientific ; to confirm the longings of the 
heart by the evidence of the senses. In thus submitting spiritism 
to the inductive method its friends forgot that to prove a religion 
would be to kill it—to transfer it from the emotions,where it be- 
longs, to the intellect, where it can find no home. A religion proved, 
dies as a religion, and becomes a scientific fact, and would take its 
place side by side with astronomy and chemistry, with physics and 
geology, in the organized knowledge of men. Spiritists would, 
therefore, have been wiser if they had followed the example of one 
of the very greatest of experimental philosophers, the late Professor 
Faraday, of whom it was said that when he “ entered his laboratory 
he shut the door of his oratory.” The security of religious beliefs 
consists in their keeping out of range. Religion, indeed, is between 
two fires : absolutely proved or absolutely disproved, it is destroyed ; 
disproved, it becomes a delusion, a negative fact of science ; proved, 
a positive fact, in both cases recognized by the intellect and appeal- 
ing to it ; like the horizon it recedes as we go toward it—even the 
attempt to submit it to scientific study causes it to disappear. No 
religion on the globe is strong enough to bear the shock of its own 
demonstration. 

That Christianity has not clearer and more precise historical 
evidence for its claims has been the experienced and oftentimes-ut- 
tered regret of apologists, and to supplement this defect by toil- 
some research has been the burden of the first scholarship of the 
world ; but it is the weakest point in Christianity that it is histori- 
cally so strong; its recent decline among the thoughtful corre- 
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sponds to the augmenting wealth of the testimony in its favor, and 
at this hour its hold, in all sects, is firmest among those who are 
most oblivious and most heedless of the arguments for its divine 
origin. If Christianity ever dies, it will be of excess of evidence ; 
each addition of proof draws blood. If spiritism were content to 
remain a part of religion—an undemonstrated belief without at- 
tempting to demonstrate itself—it might stand, as a logical possibil- 
ity (since science can have no deduction against it), as long as the 
Copernican theory.* 

Spiritism was thus organized for failure. If successful in its 
object, the inductive proof of the claim that spirits manifest them- 
selves to the human senses, its failure as a religion would be entire ; 
for it would simply have made a new contribution to science. In 
this object it has, however, not succeeded, since all the once strange 
phenomena that have been relegated to the agency of spiritual beings 
can now in entire detail be elucidated by the established laws of the 
nervous system in health and disease. There is no fact or phenom- 
enon relating to modern spiritism in regard to which, so far as is 
needful for the explanation of the delusion, physiology asks for more 
light. Modern spiritism is a tripod : its three supports being trance, 
the involuntary life, and human testimony. 

He who has mastered the psychology of these three departments 
of knowledge has compassed not only spiritism, ancient and modern, 
but, in good measure, all the great delusions of history. By this 
it is not purposed to belittle in any way the importance or the diffi- 
culty of our theme, for the knowledge required to master these 
sciences is possible only to recent neurology, a field of science as 
yet occupied by only a small band of philosophers. 

The trickery of spiritism, the least important of all the facts of 
its psychology, is already in a degree comprehended in its superficial 
relations even by the people ; thus the delusion has been made to 
veer and tremble, but it awaits the removal of the three supports at 

the hands of Science to fall into entire destruction, carrying with 
it an army of major and minor untruths that have leaned upon it, 
and have been upheld by it, and must die in its company. It is 


* This generation has also witnessed the failure of Comtism—another attempt to 
make a scientific religion; its aim being to prove religion deductively as that of spirit- 
ism was to prove it inductively. A religion, inleed, can not be made to order like a 
suit of clothes, it must be a growth, an evolution; the impulse and the force to make 
the change must come automatically from the living body of the people, and not from 
the experiments of science or the reasonings of philosophy. 
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ignorance of the nature and phenomena of trance, and of the in- 
voluntary life of which trance is the supreme expression, and the 
unscientific state of the principles of evidence as derived from 
human testimony, that made spiritism a possibility and a power 
in these modern days, just as ignorance of astronomy gave birth 
to astrology, of chemistry to alchemy, of general pathology to 
witchcraft. 

Ten years ago trance was a realm as dark and mysterious and 
unexplained as chemistry in the sixteenth century ; the recent dem- 
onstration of the fact that it is a subjective, not, as the world had 
unfalteringly assumed, an objective state, is in its own sphere, and 
in its relations to our knowledge of the brain, a revolution as radi- 
cal as the displacement of the Hipparchian by the Copernican theo- 
ries of the universe. 

If trance, the involuntary life, and human testimony, were un- 
derstood universally as they are now beginning to be understood 
by students of the nervous system, there would not, could not 
be a spiritist on our planet ; for all would know that spirits only 
dwell in the cerebral cells—that not our houses but our brains are 
haunted. 

Trance is a very frequently occurring functional disease of the 
nervous system, in which the cerebral activity is concentrated in 
some limited region of the brain, the activity of the rest of the 
brain being for the time suspended. 

It matters not what is done to induce this state nor who does it, 
nor in what way, provided the brain be in a condition to enter it— 
physiologically or pathologically prepared for it ; there is not a fact, 
or shape, or influence, or phenomenon, real or professed on earth, in 
the air, or sky, that may not act as an exciting cause. It is a malady 
that comes when it is least expected, and most undesired, falling 
with impartial cruelty upon the plowboy, the scholar, and the man 
of affairs ; coolness of organization, wise judgment, in great con- 
cerns, rich and complex experience, shrewdness, incredulity, even 
the noblest scientific genius, insuring no exception. 

Of all the myriad excitants of trance—the making of passes, look- 
ing at bright objects, an alarm of fire, the exhaustion of disease, ete.— 
none are so potent as the pretense of the supernatural, since no other 
claims are so calculated to act upon the emotions of awe, of rever- 
ence, of wonder, of expectation. The very possibility, or profes- 
sion, or fear, or desire, or suspicion, of supernatural, of marvelous, 
of mysterious, of unusual or even out-of-the-way mundane phe- 
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nomena may excite instantly, or within but a few moments, in one 
psychologically or pathologically predisposed, the state of trance 
with its distinctive group of physical and psychical symptoms. 
Suspense is the strongest of human emotions, and in an ordinary 
séance the emotions are kept in constant suspense. 

In trance man becomes an automaton; the cotrdinated action 
of the faculties that is called the will is displaced by a series of 
mental and muscular movements as purely automatic as the beat- 
ing of the heart or the opening of a flower. In this state objective 
or subjective become confounded : there is, indeed, no true objec- 
tive life; the brain absolutely creating objects, persons, experi- 
ences, or mutilating and transforming all impressions made upon 
it, according to what is repeated, or desired, or apprehended— 
the eye seeing what it looks for, the ear hearing what it wishes or 
fears. 

Of all the maladies that distress mankind none are so speedily 
or powerfully contagious as trance : in an instant, or in a time too 
short to be measured, it may spread like flames in a dry forest, from 
one to another through a wide assemblage, until all shall simulta- 
neously see and hear and feel and experience alike ; individuality 
is swallowed up in a common ecstasy : a thousand brains, or tens 
of thousands, become as a single brain ; and to none is the evidence 
of the senses of any worth. The involuntary life which includes 
all those phenomena of mind or body in their reciprocal relations 
that are independent of consciousness, or of will, or both, and which 
is seen in its extremest development in the full trance, is among the 
people understood but incompletely, is in truth least understood in 
its minor and ceaselessly operating phases. In his calmest, healthi- 
est moments, man is a bundle of reflex actions ; what is done by the 
will, purposively, voluntarily, being a fraction too small for measure- 
ment of his whole activity: in the brain thoughts come and go of 
their will more than ours ; the mind is never wholly idle and never 
fully under control ; in response to external or internal suggestion 
we are always cerebrating, and corresponding to our thoughts are 
muscular contractions and relaxations ; when we think, we move. 
We are not always or usually conscious of our thoughts or of the 
bodily movements correlated to them ; and oftentimes only by ex- 
pert investigation can the latter be detected, the individual himself 
being of all persons the least able to analyze the activity of his own 
funct.ons. 

Our present knowledge of trance and of the involuntary life un- 
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locks half of the secrets of the world’s delusions ; to spiritism its 
relations are numerous, and for specialists in this branch of cerebro- 
physiology and pathology who are also practically skilled in one of 
the most difficult of the arts—experimenting with living human 
beings—clearly demonstrable. Herein physiology finds in large 
part the scientific basis of those occult and absorbingly interesting 
phenomena that, before as well as since the birth of modern spirit- 
ism, have been at once the wonder, the terror, and the joy of man- 
kind. It is this which causes the table to move beneath the hands 
of the expectant circles, performs the writing and varied motions of 
planchette, and makes the bell suspended from the hand strike the 
numbers of any known age or the hour of the day against the side 
of the jar by which it is environed ; it is this that turns the divin- 
ing-rod, be it witch-hazel or any flexible thing whatsoever, and so 
deludes the operator into the conviction that he has found a vein of 
silver, or of gold, or of running water ; it is this that makes thought- 
reading a possibility, the operator so detecting the unconscious bod- 
ily tension and relaxation of the subject operated on as to trace the 
direction through long and intricate courses where his thoughts are 
concentrated, and to find, with precision, minute objects and limited 
localities, thus reading the mind through the body—mind-reading 
really being a misnomer for muscle-reading ; it is this that unfolds 
the marvels and all the genuine developments of trance orators and 
preachers, bringing their unwonted eloquence, their vagaries, and 
their caprices, under the dominion of natural law ; it is this, finally, 
that makes it easy, if not inevitable, that enraptured and entranced 
inquirers after tidings from departed loved ones should see their 
faces and hear their voices, in dreams, in the darkness of night, or 
in the dim light of organized séances.* 


* Rappings may be physiological or pathological—voluntary or involuntary. In 
the case of one of my patients, an old gentleman of about seventy years of age, where 
I made the diagnosis of spinal meningitis, attacks of noisy rappings in the muscles 
of the legs would frequently come on, lasting for several minutes or longer. These 
raps, which were so loud that they could be heard with ease twenty or thirty feet, 
appeared to be caused by the sudden and involuntary muscular contractions of the 
muscles, especially the muscles of the thigh. The noise made by the raps resembled 
somewhat the snapping made by a tight string or rope when it is pulled, and they fol- 
lowed each other in rapid succession like a volley of pistol-shots, to the exceeding 
discomfort of the patient, who always suffered much pain during an attack, and indeed 
regarded them as an exacerbation of the disease. Sometimes the effect of trying to 
change his position would bring on the raps, and even passive disturbance would have 
the same effect. I have now under observation a patient with nervous disease who 
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The remaining support of spiritism—human testimony—like 
trance and the involuntary life—has hitherto been a mass of empir- 
icism—a chaos, dark, formless, boundless, inaccessible to science, 
the hiding-place of all the follies of mankind ; to organize and re- 
duce it to a science is the mission of neurology of the present and 
future. 

On the principles of evidence as drawn from the testimony of 
human beings, it has thus far been undenied that the senses are 
worthy of trust, that the first quality of an observer and reporter is 
not expertness but honesty, and that what is good evidence for one 
class of claims is equally good for any class. These three assump- 
tions—the common basis of law and logic—the neurology of the 
future must push utterly aside ; and in their place it will be estab- 
lished that in science or organized knowledge only the testimony 
of experts can be of value, and that the quality and amount of evi- 
dence needful to establish any claim must vary with, and be rela- 
tive to, the nature of that claim. The rejection of non-expert 
human testimony is, and has ever been, the first step in the devel- 
opment of a science ; it is only by rejecting or ignoring all testi- 
mony save that of experts that any science is possible. Human 
testimony, indeed, handicaps mankind: it is a burden under which 
humanity, in its slow advance, has ever struggled and yet struggles. 

Not out of the mouths of two or three witnesses nor of two or 
three millions, unless they be experts, can any great fact in science 
be established. 

If average human testimony is to be received ; if the concurring 
voices of millions of honest, non-expert observers of even a high 
order of general intelligence, are to command the science of the 
world ; if a count of heads more than an estimate of their contents 
shall determine the convictions of men ; if quantity can be, in any 
degree, a substitute for quality, in the evidence out of which the 
edifice of human knowledge is builded ; if, in scieutific discovery 
and observation, general acquirements shall serve in the place 
of special acquirements ; if instinctive morality can displace the 
scientific sense, and the willingness to tell the truth could always 
insure the capacity to tell it ; if the highest genius in one branch of 
science must give authority in another branch ; if the universality 
of a belief in matters of systematized knowledge gives even a pre- 


can, at will and at any moment, without perceptible bodily agitation, produce easily- 
heard raps at the ankle-joint. 
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sumption in favor of the truth of that belief; if the unanimous 
opinion of generation after generation of men is to be weighed 
against the demonstration of a single expert—then the world’s 
follies are changed to wisdom and shadows to substance, and sci- 
ence is the one mistake of humanity ; then the real heroes are not 
Copernicus or Newton, but the astrologers, the necromancers, the 
persecutors of Galileo, and the monks of Salamanca, Mesmer and 
Reichenbach, Davis and Home ; and the pilgrimages of the future 
should be made, not to the tomb of Volta nor the Strada Felice of 
Bologna, the home of the discovery of Galvani, but to the historic 
rooms where “ odic force” was discovered, to the birthplace of mes- 
merism and mind-reading, the Witches’ Hill at Salem, the house 
where spirit-rappings first appeared, the dens of medical alchemists, 
the retreats of the Highland seers, to that lonely dwelling of the 
Eddys beneath the shadow of the Green Mountains, where, in the 
presence of intelligent and trusting multitudes, were but lately per- 
formed, night after night, and month after month, the best-attested 
miracles of all human history. 

The relief and cure of disease wrought through professed spir- 
itual aid are usually genuine phenomena, the demonstrable and 
understood effects of mind acting on body. Mental therapeutics— 
the successful treatment of disease through the emotions of expec- 
tation, hope, and wonder—the turning of the patient’s own mind on 
his disease—is now as clear a fact in medicine as hydro- or electro- 
therapeutics ; and for many cases, and especially for emotional or- 
ganizations, is incomparably more powerful both for immediate and 
long-enduring effects. The definite expectation that such and such 
phenomena will take place in the body at such and such a time, 
however such expectation may be inspired, is competent to produce 
that effect, and without the aid of trance. 

Not the unlearned alone and the dull, the feminine and imma- 
ture and wonder-loving, are open to their influences ; scholarship, 
science, skepticism, dignity, and a well-balanced organization, are 
no certain proof against them ; they are tyrants whose subjects are 
found in every rank, in the university of learning as well as in the 
factory or dispensary. 


Why modern spiritism chose America for its starting-point, and 
here reached its highest popularity, is a psychological inquiry the 
answer to which is chiefly found in the state of our nation’s growth. 
America at the time of the Rochester rappings was entering its 
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mental puberty, passing from childhood into youth, feeling the 
throbs of new desires, champing impatiently for the race ; the home 
not so much of the abjectly ignorant as of the fractionally educated ; 
not of the raw, but of the underdone, the paradise of non-experts, 
who assumed that a perfect knowledge of a many-sided realm of 
thought is obtainable by an accidental glance at one side. 

Three classes composed our society—preachers, politicians, and 
common people ; a fourth class of thinkers, rare enough in all times, 
and among all people, was yet to be recognized, and the few who 
aspired to enter this circle were harnessed in the service of delu- 
sions. Only the practical man was in honor, and practical men 
everywhere are the proper food of charlatans. 


Of all the psychological questions relating to spiritism, no one 
perhaps is more interesting, or has been more puzzling than this 
—why so many well-balanced, scholarly, generally judicious, logi- 
cal, and scientific men have either enlisted under its flag or have 
been hangers-on of its camp. But this fact is in no wise peculiar 
to spiritism ; delusions of all ages are seamed with the blunders of 
wise and noble men ; after witchcraft and alchemy were abandoned, 
if not forgotten, by the people and expelled from the peasant’s cot- 
tage, they were sheltered and honored in the laboratory of scholars 
and the halls of colleges. To read a list of the members of the 
French Academy, of the Royal Society, and of all the learned 
organizations of Europe and America that have been bitten, maimed, 
and prostrated by spiritism, would be like a roll-call after a series 
of. bloody battles. The recent trick of reading mind through in- 
voluntary muscular movement, the most remarkable fact in delu- 
sions since Mesmer’s time, illustrated the same psychological prin- 
ciple. The mind-reading of Brown, from beginning to end, was 
the scholar’s delusion, the special failing of the man of science and 
of letters, the idol on whose altars our first colleges and universities 
made haste to cast their crowns. 

During the past two years have we not seen a bungling and 
incompetent trickster, who has to learn the rudiments of sleight-of- 
hand, to whom even the art of adroit deception, in any way, is yet 
to be taught, whose séances are as transparent as they are degrad- 
ing—have we not seen Slade in his campaign across Europe making 
a breach in every citadel of learning that he has attacked and lin- 
ing his pathway with wounded men of science ? 

The answer to this problem is mainly this : that the logic of the 
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world is wrong, and the more closely we adhere to it the deeper we 
sink into error. The people save themselves by their instincts, but 
philosophers trained in logic are unwilling and ashamed, with all 
their intellectual pride, to become in their search for the truth as 
one of the lower animals. The watch that is accurately set and 
kept by some erroneous standard time is always wrong, while the 
one that is allowed to run down is sure to be right twice in twenty- 
four hours. The unscientific character of the accepted principles 
of evidence makes much of reasoning a paradox : through logic we 
become illogical ; the greater our knowledge the further we go 
astray ; once on the wrong. road the faster we hasten, the more 
speedily we fall into destruction. 

When men of scientific genius like Wallace, Crookes, and Zoll- 
ner, or trained jurists like Judge Edmonds, or honored men of affairs 
like the late Superintendent of the New York Public Schools, sud- 
denly or slowly become converts to a belief from which the masses 
in all directions are falling away, it is inevitable that thoughtful 
minds should seek for an explanation ; and it is also inevitable that 
the usual and accepted solution must be of a partial and one-sided 
nature. To attempt to solve this great problem by the charge of in- 
sanity, or of folly, in the general sense of that word, or of dishonesty, 
as is so often done, is both unjust and unscientific. While the main 
factor in the solution is found in the bad logic that has ruled and. 
still rules the world—in the need which, in due time, will be sup- 
plied of a reconstruction of the principles of evidence—there are 
yet other elements that can not be omitted if we would make the 
solution complete. First of all, the faculty of wonder, which is the 
impelling force to all scientific discovery, may coexist with the very 
highest scientific and logical attainments. Other factors being the 
same, a commonplace man, without logic, or imagination, or educa- 
tion, or aspiration, would be less likely to be conquered by a de- 
lusion than a successful lawyer, or judge, or scientific discoverer ; 
for logical, well-trained, truth-loving minds, the only security against 
spiritism is in hiding or running away ; if they venture a fair and 
open attack, and are true to their convictions and the necessities of 
logic, they must unconditionally surrender. If Sir Isaac Newton 
were alive to-day, he would not unlikely be a convert to spiritism, for 
he was gifted, in a degree most marvelous, with those faculties of 
logic and wonder out of which, when united with non-expertness in 
psychology, scientific spiritualists are made; and the amount of 
human testimony in favor of spiritualistic claims is a million-fold 
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greater than that in favor of the theory of gravity. The late Judge 
Edmonds used to say that he sifted the evidence of spirit manifes- 
tations just as he sifted the evidence in cases of law, and, in ac- 
cordance with the same principles; and, from the standards 
of the law-books and the universities, his position was impreg- 
nable. 

Amid all the excitement occasioned by the recent work of Mr. 
Kiddle on spiritual communications, no one has yet attempted to 
answer that portion of his preface in which he states that, unless 
we reject human testimony, the claims he advocates must be re- 
ceived ; and, by the principles of evidence that all the lawyers, lo- 
gicians, and scholars of the world have adopted and yet adopt, his 
reasoning is unanswerable. Those who attack spiritism with the 
logic of the schools will soon find themselves helpless, their weap- 
ons wrested from their grasp, and turned effectively against them. 
The logic of the universities and of the metaphysicians is now, and 
has ever been, on the side of delusions ; the logic of the next gen- 
eration will be on the side of truth, and then men of intellect will 
be able to meet the claims of spiritism logically and consistently, and 
will condemn it rationally on just philosophic grounds, as they now 
condemn it instinctively in spite of and against all the teachings of 
philosophy. 


Of nearly equal psychological interest is the question why spir- 
itism has so rapidly declined. Why is a faith once wellnigh uni- 
versal, which a century ago was at least passively held by a majority 
of our citizens, now, after so many proofs of its truth, confined to 
a despised and diminishing sect? The advent of the Fox girls and 
table-moving marked, in this country, not the birth but the begin- 
ning of the death of the general popular belief in spiritism. True, 
the world has since resounded as never before with proofs and coun- 
terproofs relating to its claims; but delusions are always and have 
ever been most active in their decline. A fragment of matter 
impinging against the earth’s atmosphere becomes a shooting-star, 
and rushes to its quick destruction with a great light and sound ; 
meanwhile countless millions of these little worlds revolve through 
infinite space in silence and unseen; in all organic nature the play 
of the mechanism of normal, healthy life is noiseless, frictionless, 
painless ; only with disease or death come agony and convuision. 
Alchemy, astrology, witchcraft, animal magnetism, spiritism, clair- 
voyance, and mind-reading, striking in succession against modern 
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science, have become incandescent, and all the world is agaze at the 
conflagration. 

When these delusions were universally believed and undisputed, 
men of science and letters simply passed them by, quietly assuming 
their truth; hence they fill but a small space in thought or literature: 
when the hand of death came upon them, their tremors began and 
increased until the whole earth has been shaken. 


Of the various causes that have combined to overthrow spiritism, 
the exhaustive explanation of its phenomena through modern neurol- 
ogy is, without denial, the least important. No delusion of history, 
not even astrology, has been more completely elucidated by science 
than has spiritism; of no one of its facts or phenomena can it now 
be admitted that it is even mysterious; but for those condemned to 
this belief science comes too late to bring any redemption, but is 
rather like the reprieve that reaches the innocent man just after his 
execution—science appealing to the reason, and spiritism mainly to 
the emotions—they do not meet face to face, but pass each other, 
and both advance in their respective ways. 

A new science, indeed, like that branch of the nervous system 
that relates to the trance, the involuntary life, and that complex 
product of the brain that we call human testimony, does not reach 
the consciousness as science, but rather is degraded into some aid or 
appanage to the delusion that it finds there, as in the telephone the 
waves of electricity are transformed into waves of air and reach 
the brain as sound. 

For the average man, indeed, new sciences may graze the brain 
but do not enter, and leave the subject where they found him, with 
his feet fast in the stocks of his own ignorance. Knowledge is 
power; but in a limited time, near at hand, at short range, ignorance 
is a far greater power. Although through the long ages science 
may conquer, yet to-day superstitions, delusions, untruth, must be 
supreme. On young, loyal, truth-seeking minds, baffled by the for- 
mer mysteries of spiritism, but open to ideas, the influence of the 
scientific explanation of those mysteries is doubtless great and yearly 
increasing, and already is making it hard to find recruits. 

Ridicule, meeting spiritism on its own plane—the emotions— 
has been much more effective, temporarily, than science; hence the 
power of repeated exposures of mediums, although logically such 
exposures are no disproof of the abstract claim of spiritism. Simi- 
larly the charges of unpatriotism, unpracticality, and of immorality, 
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continually hurled against spiritism, through the mediumship of 
the popular emotions, have much aided its swift decline, although 
they leave the logical arguments on the side of the delusion as 
strong as ever. 

But the one cause of the decline of spiritism is general more 
than special—the evolution in modern society of the scientific spirit 
which, although not a special faculty, but a mode of operation of 
the faculties, is yet almost equivalent practically to the development 
of a new sense in man. This spirit, that enables its possessor to 
seek for truth through the intellect alone, without the interference 
of the emotions, though born in ancient Greece, has yet been so 
retarded in its growth that only until the past quarter of a century 
can it be said to have attained maturity in any considerable number 
of minds. The scientific sense enables one to utterly divorce the 
intellect and the feelings, so that each may pursue its own course, 
as on entering a depot the engine is switched off from the train. 
It is this sense that reverses the usual operation of the faculties, and 
makes the thought the father to the wish. It is this sense, in a 
word, that marks the high maturity of the mind, and which, indeed, 
if a man have not, he can not enter into the kingdom of science. 
It is the development of this new sense, the highest of which the 
human intellect is capable, more than any special discoveries or 
inventions, that is now overturning all the philosophy of the world. 
In Bulwer’s bright romance of “The Coming Race” we are told 
that the rods loaded with Vril, when pointed at frightful monsters 
caused them to crumble to ashes. The Vril of the present day is 
this scientific sense, at the very presence of which all forms of delu- 
sion begin to wither. 


From spiritism mixed good and evil have resulted to mankind ; 
the good, direct and indirect, probably outweighing the evil. Its 
worst evil, aside from its immoralities, has been, without doubt, the 
fostering of the unscientific spirit, the attempting to seek truth 
through the emotions rather than through the intellect, as though 
one should try to see with the ears, or to hear with the nerves of 
touch, and the opportunity it has given for breaking away from the 
just restraints of Christianity to those not psychologically prepared 
for such a change. 

Indirectly spiritism has been of value far outrunning calculation, 
by supplying materials and inspiration for the solution of the world 
—long problems of trance and the involuntary life, and for the re- 
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construction of the principles of evidence, the crowning need of all 
philosophy. This honor it indeed shares with other delusions—witch- 
craft, alchemy, astrology, animal magnetism, clairvoyance, mind- 
reading, and “odic force” ; but modern spiritism has the advantage 
of appearing later in the world, and at a time when science was pre- 
pared to utilize its copious resources. Spiritism is, indeed, a precious 
mine of psychology, the veins of which grow wider and richer the 
longer we work them. 

In this as in all false belief we shall find, if we but search dili- 
gently and with expert eyes, that there is a law which, without 
shadow of turning, presides over men when they stumble and fall 
as well as when they unerringly win the race. Delusions in their 
dying enrich the soil in which new ideas take root, and whence they 
draw their sustenance and life. Thus it is that error is so often the 
parent of wisdom ; and delusionists, by the very wildness of their 
folly, become the unconscious pioneers of truth and lead the leaders 
of science. 


That spiritism was a suicidal religion, cutting its own throat in 
the very act of its birth, we have already noted, but, this fatal sub- 
jective quality aside, there was also an objective reason equally fatal 
to its permanent life : it came among a growing people and a rising 
civilization. A new religion to prosper must strike a nation on the 
down-grade, or when utterly down; for then, if ever, in the absence 
of science, the power of a belief in the supernatural is needed to 
take its place and furnish the stimulus by which mankind is to be 
energized and elevated. Buddhism or Mohammedanism planted in 
modern civilized Europe must have perished with its founders, and 
Christianity descending upon Greece and Rome in their strength 
and glory would have died away on the air of Palestine. 

In the evolution of society, indeed, religion and science in a mea- 
sure supplement each other : as one rises the other in the same class 
declines ; inherently and persistently antagonistic, each one must 
yet fulfill its part in the development of the race. But to attempt 
to start a new religion in a scientific age like the present is like 
planting an orange-grove on an iceberg. If, in the far-distant fu- 
ture, spiritism should ever rise again, our civilization must first de- 
cline to meet it half way ; in its modern form it is the religion for 
the temperate zone of humanity—for those who are neither very 
degraded nor very enlightened ; the barbarian does not seek for 
more proofs of his faith—he has enough already ; and the men of 
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science now know that the alleged proofs of spiritism are by physi- 
ology proved to be delusions. Of all the phases of religious belief 
in the world, modern spiritism is preéminently the religion of faith, 
the instincts of men that prefer believing to proving here also as- 
serting themselves in a most extraordinary manner. Professing to 
be a religion of demonstration, it is practically a religion of the 
most humiliating trust, the Ultramontane Catholic reposing in the 
bosom of a Church whose dicta are beyond the reach of his own 
direct investigation, being in his most credulous moments a wonder 
of scientific incredulity in comparison with the victim of dark sé- 
ances, where a slight movement of the hand, or a well-directed kick, 
would reveal, even to a non-expert, the baldness, the grotesqueness, 
and vulgarity of the performance by which he is about to be en- 
tranced. Modern spiritism is in fact the faith of those who are 
impatient with faith, and who are hungry to believe all that even 
appears to be anti-Christian.* 


Of even more interest to some minds than any other problem 
suggested by spiritism will be, perhaps, the relations of delusions to 
sociology—their part in the complex machinery of nature. The 
necessity of a belief in the undemonstrable, or religion, will be ques- 
tioned only by those who have studied but incompletely the psy- 
chology of man. Is not also the belief in the demonstrably false as 
necessary as it is universal? Is it possible for society to hold to- 
gether without the cohesive force of some great delusion? Do not 
these three—science, superstition, and religion—constitute a trinity 
of influences which in their relation to human nature practically be- 
come unity? Are not the demonstrably true, or science, the demon- 
strably false, or delusions, and the undemonstrable, or religion, nat- 
urally and harmoniously united in the choral music of humanity ? 
Is it conceivable that the area of science shall ever be wide enough 
to supply the wants of all classes and grades and environments— 
the bootblack, the shop-girl, the sailor-boy, to whom the forecastle 


* Some years ago the writer accepted, for the purpose of psychological experiment, 
an invitation to lecture on some points relating to the nervous system, before an 
audience made up largely of spiritists, Comtists, and “ come-outers ’’ of various schools. 
One effect of the discussion was to show, in a manner both interesting and ludicrous, 
that nearly every one in the audience had his pet delusion, the one feature common to 
all their beliefs being that they were demonstrably false. In leaving Christianity they 
had plunged in various directions, but always into a slough of superstition: in chang- 
ing their faiths they had found, not liberty, but a new master, and the last was more 
cruel and unreasonable than the first. 
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is at once a school and a home, the bankrupt, the imbecile, the pris- 
oner, the invalid in hopeless pain, the lad or maiden enslaved to 
wild emotions, the young mother by her first-born’s grave? If the 
philosopher Bias was wise in asserting that “to wish for impossi- 
bilities is a mental disease,” can it be allowed that any considerable 
number of men are, or ever will be, completely sane? For many, if 
not for the majority, has not error the highest of all allurements ; 
and who would always exchange the impossible dreams of youth 
for the solid achievements of maturity? The difference between 
the adult and the child being only one of degree, and that but 
slight, are not bubbles of philosophy as necessary for the one as 
bubbles of water for the other? Are not delusions by their very 
hollowness all the better fitted to buoy up humanity, and float it 
over the rough waters until it shall reach the firm soil ? 

It being allowed that society must always have some form of de- 
lusion, what is likely to be the special delusion of the future? What 
phantom-ship is next to loom in the offing? In what direction are 
we to look for the mirage that is to cheat our brethren and allure 
our children and children’s children ? 

As the oracle gave place to the astrologer, the astrologer to the 
alchemist, the alchemist to the witch, the witch to the magnetizer, 
the magnetizer to the clairvoyant, the clairvoyant to the medium, 
the medium to the mind-reader, upon whom now shall the spirit of 
the mind-reader fall? To whom shall this new arm of deception 
be revealed ? Now that the involuntary life—the last conceivable 
stand of delusions—has yielded its treasures to science, it would ap- 
pear that folly must hereafter carry on only a guerrilla war, that 
man’s passion for the demonstrably false can only be gratified by 
searching in the débris of exploded delusions, and that in the ab- 
sence of fresh material the old errors must be worked over and 
over again in the laboratories of emotion. To a thoughtful and 
philanthropic mind, recognizing that the direct influence of the de- 
monstrably false in society is unspeakably great, as that of the de- 
monstrably true, or science, is unspeakably small, we seem to be just 
now threatened with the possibility of a dearth of delusions, of a 
serious famine of charlatans in the land, wherein men will sigh in 
vain for the old enchantments, and cry aloud for some one to deceive 
them, and there shall be none to answer. 

The experimental solution of this problem may already be go- 
ing on in our very presence. In Germany, which in science and 
philosophy has given to the world more original and fruitful 
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thoughts than all other modern nations, the demonstrably false 
now exists only in occasional and limited survivals. Under the in- 
spiration of the scientific sense all other lands are slowly becoming 
Germanized ; and, if this process should continue in the future as at 
present, the twentieth century will see, for the first time in the 
history of mankind, a civilization without an active and general 
delusion. 
Grorce M. Bearp. 


- 




















V1. 
THE. EDUCATION OF FREEDMEN. 


PART IL 


Ir now remains to give a brief survey of the permanent institu- 
tions which have grown up out of this educational enthusiasm which 
has united all Christian churches since the war. 

The American Missionary Society, formed in 1846, as an anti- 
slavery missionary body, stood ready equipped to go into the field 
and aid and supplement the course of Northern benevolence. All 
denominations availed themselves of its patronage, which was en- 
tirely unsectarian. As the work broadened and increased, however, 
each denomination had its own separate society, carried on in its 
own special way. 

The American Missionary Society has planted one college or 
university for the colored people in each of the Southern States. 

These are Hampton Institute, Virginia; Berea College, Ken- 
tucky ; Fiske University, Nashville, Tennessee ; Atlanta Univer- 
sity, Atlanta, Georgia; Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama ; 
Tongaloo University, Tongaloo, Mississippi; Straight University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. The society has also seventeen institu- 
tions of a lower grade scattered through the different Southern 
States, and eight common schools. It is calculated that 60,000 
freedmen are annually instructed in these institutions. 

In 1865 the Presbyterian Church began its separate and distinc- 
tive work for the colored race, organizing a Presbyterian Commit- 
tee of Missions for Freedmen. From 1865 to 1870 the receipts of 
this Committee averaged $27,000 per year. 

The Presbyterian Church sought to cultivate intelligence among 
freedmen by planting and maintaining among them church and 
school conjointly. This specialty of parochial schools characterized 
the movement both of the Presbyterians and the Episcopalians. 
VOL. CXXIX.—NO, 272. 6 
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Besides their parochial schools the Presbyterian Church maintains 
five endowed institutions, namely : Biddle Memorial Institute, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, with three professors, three assistant profes- 
sors, 124 pupils—value of property, $17,000 ; Scotia Seminary for 
Colored Girls, Concord, North Carolina, 105 pupils—value of prop- 
erty, $2,500; Wallingford Academy, Charleston, South Carolina, one 
professor, 261 pupils—value of property, $13,450 ; Mainerd School, 
Chester, South Carolina, one professor, 231 pupils—value of prop- 
erty, $3,600 ; Fairfield Normal School, Winnsborough, South Caro- 
lina, one professor, 184 pupils—value of property, $3,500: total, 
six professors, three assistant professors, 905 pupils—value of prop- 
erty, $40,050. 

The Baptist Church has not been behindhand in zeal for this 
work. It has invested in it $716,273, and has under its charge, 
besides its churches and parochial schools, the following endowed 
institutions: Wayland Seminary, Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, with one professor, 92 pupils ; Richmond Institute, Richmond, 
Virginia, one professor, 75 pupils; Shaw University, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, one professor, 230 pupils ; Benedict Institute, Columbia, 
South Carolina, one professor, 118 pupils; Augusta Institute, Au- 
gusta, Georgia, one professor, 52 pupils ; Nashville Institute, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, one professor, 136 pupils ; Leland University, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, one professor, 92 pupils ; total, 795. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, fitted by her peculiar organi- 
zation and system of itinerant preaching for efficient action in this 
field, also went into it with zeal according to knowledge. 

The following permanently endowed educational institutions 
attest her success: Central Tennessee College, Nashville, Tennes- 
see ; Shaw University, Holly Springs, Mississippi; Claflin Univer- 
sity and Baker Institute, Orangeburg, South Carolina; Clarke 
University and Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Georgia; New 
Orleans University and Thomson Biblical Institute, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Wiley University, Marshall, Texas ; Haven Normal 
School, Waynesborough, Georgia ; Rust Biblical and Normal Insti- 
tute, Huntsville, Alabama; La Téche Seminary, Baldwin, Louisi- 
ana; Bennett Seminary, Greensborough, North Carolina; Rich- 
mond Normal School, Richmond, Virginia ; Cookman Institute, 
Jacksonville, Florida; Centenary Biblical Institute, Baltimore, 
Maryland ; Orphans’ Home, Baldwin, Louisiana. 

The Episcopal Church also has entered this field of Christian 
labor with zeal and success. 
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In the late Missionary Conference of the Episcopal Church in 
New York, the Right Reverend Bishop Dudley, of Kentucky, 
addressed the Conference upon this subject, and commenced by 
saying that the Episcopal Church was more to blame for the igno- 
rance of the Southern negroes than any other body, because the 
members of that Church had been the largest owners of them in 
slavery. He added : “ We are here to consider what we shall do, by 
the providence of God, now that the relation of the races has been 
changed ; and remember that I as a Southern man am ready to 
thank God for this result of the ciyil war, and I am not here in ahy 
other sense than that we are comé to consult how-best to carry the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, as this Church has received it, to those four 
millions of people, who stand to-day in that land from which I 
come as free men, as citizens, yes, as a mighty power in the body 
politic, who are going to control, maybe, the legislation of this 
land. I remember once to have heard that apostolic man who has 
just taken his seat say to the men of New York what I want to say 
to the men of America to-day about this race. The Bishop of Min- 
nesota said to the men of New York, ‘ You have got to take care 
of the poor people of this land or they will take care of you’; and 
so I say, ‘You have got to take care of these people whom God 
hath set free from their bondage, and to whom have been given 
such civil rights that now the vote of one of them is just as mighty 
a factor in the land where I live as mine, or that of the Governor 
of the State—we have got to take care of them, or they are going 
to take care of us.’” 

The report of the Episcopal Commission of Home Missions to 
colored people gives a list of thirty-seven missionary stations 
among these people, each supporting a missionary, a church, a paro- 
chial school, and a Sunday-school. 

The system of the Episcopal Church seems in many respects ex- 
actly adapted to bring into an orderly and edifying use some of the 
peculiarities of the colored race. Her ritual, admitting responses, 
chanting processionals, and some scenic and esthetic effect, will be 
attractive ; while her liturgy, with its constant reiteration of Scrip- 
ture reading, its collects, its affecting sacramental forms, will be a 
constant source of religious instruction. An effort being made in 
this Church to prepare an educated colored ministry is also specially 
interesting, as showing the decrease of the unchristian prejudice 
against color in a denomination which contains a great body of the 
former slaveholders. Rev. A. T. Twing, in his report to the Domes- 
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tic Committee, September 1, 1878, gives this instance: “In a dio- 
cese at the capital of the State, where the beginning was with a few 
children taught under great opposition from the whole community 
by a noble presbyter and his wife, the result is—he being dead, but 
yet speaking—a Sunday-school of three or four hundred, instructed 
and sustained by the best people of the parish, the former and bitter 
prejudice having passed away. The present rector, honoring the 
memory and course of his predecessor, looks forward, not to a mis- 
sion-chapel in an obscure and out-of-the-way place, but to an enlarge- 
ment of the church to proportions ample for the accommodation 
of colored as well as white worshipers, and to the day not far dis- 
tant when he hopes to have with the hearty approval of his people 
an antiphonal choir of white choristers on one side and black chor- 
isters on the other, and when a colored clerygyman will minister 
with him at God’s holy altar.” This will certainly be a consum- 
mation worthy a Catholic and Apostolic Church. 

To this summary of the various educational institutions of dif- 
ferent Christian bodies must be added a notice of Howard Univer- 
sity in the national capital. 

This institution, organized primarily under the national patron- 
age by the Freedman’s Bureau, offers equal advantages of education 
to all, without distinction of creed, race, or sex. 

The departments of instruction at Howard University are as 
follows : 

1. The Academic Department, including five courses of study, 
viz. : a, the Model School Course of three years in the elementary 
English branches (students completing this course are prepared to 
begin either of the three following) ; 6,the Normal Course of three 
years, adapted to those who have the work of teaching in view ; ¢, 
the Literary Course of four years, designed to furnish a good prac- 
tical education for those who are unable to take the full college 
curriculum ; d, the Classical Preparatory Course of three years ; 
and e, the Classical College Course of four years. 

2. The Medical Department. 

3. The Law Department. 

4. The Theological Department. 

The institution has a library of seven thousand volumes of gen- 
eral literature, and each professional department has its library. 
There are a cabinet of minerals containing four thousand specimens 
and a museum of history. 

In the medical department, such are the advantages that a ma- 
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jority of the students are white. The theological department has 
about thirty students—some quite mature in age—in various pre- 
paratory, special, and regular courses, some of whom are already 
preachers, in a humble way, in their respective denominations. In 
the other departments worthy young persons are seeking to prepare 
for all the different vocations in life. They come from the abodes 
of poverty, and help themselves so far as opportunity offers, by labor, 
at leisure hours, and during vacations. But such earnings are usu- 
ally insufficient. The charge for tuition is only twelve dollars a 
year, and room-rent is the same, while board is furnished at about 
ten dollars per month. No charge is made for tuition or room-rent 
to students for the gospel ministry. 

With extensive buildings and grounds, the institution has no 
available endowments. Formerly it had liberal aid from the Freed- 
man’s Bureau, which no longer operates. Its temporary dependence 
is on rents, tuition, fees, and other scanty resources. With endow- 
ments for the professorships it could not only permanently sustain 
the present limited arrangements for instruction, but could greatly 
enlarge them to the advantage of the interests concerned. If per- 
manent scholarships of $1,000 or $1,500 each could be secured, the 
best talent among the needy might be educated for important ser- 
vice. Even with temporary annual scholarships of fifty or a hun- 
dred dollars, the number of deserving students could soon be doubled. 
Often a donation of fifteen or twenty dollars will suffice to supple- 
ment the resources of a student so as to enable him to go through 
the year. <A large addition to the female students could be made if 
friends would enable the institution to render slight aid. Churches, 
Sunday-schools, and individuals will here find a noble opportunity 
to do good, by contributions of money, clothing, bedding, stationery. 

The entire floating debt of over $100,000 has been paid off within 
three years, and the only incumbrance on the buildings is $11,000. 
There is every reason to hope that this noble institution may receive 
that aid of which it is worthy. We have not space in this article 
to particularize the different institutions which in each State are 
working in this field of education. The writer has been through 
an extensive examination of the latest catalogues of each one up to 
the present year. Certain points are observable in which they all 
agree : 

1. The use either of tobacco or of ardent spirits in any form is 
prohibited to pupils. 

_ 2. While all of them allow of the co-education of the sexes, such 
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judicious regulations exist, with regard to all the proprieties and 
decorums of life, that no breath of suspicion or scandal has arisen 
in this regard. The presence of the two sexes is so guarded as to 
produce the delicacy, refinement, and purity of a Christian family. 

3. All of them are guided by an earnest religious influence, and 
make it their object to enlighten the quick religious sensibility of 
the colored race, and bring it under the control of intelligent faith. 

Berea College, in Kentucky, has accomplished the great point of 
co-education of the colored and white races. 

On this point Professor Peabody, of Harvard, remarks: “ Of all 
the experiments in co-education that have been instituted, we regard 
Berea College, in Kentucky, as the most important in its sphere of 
influence and in its prophecy of enduring benefit to the colored 
race. It has carried the war into the enemy’s camp, and has 
brought its whole Christian panoply and armament into the imme- 
diate encounter with the surviving spirit of slavery. The college 
has shown its large educational capacity. Its public exercises have 
been attended in successive years by persons of established reputa- 
tion as educationists and literary men, and have received their un- 
qualified commendation and praise. There is, for many miles 
around, no institution of learning that does nearly so much or so 
well for its pupils. The consequence is, that those at first vehe- 
mently opposed to it are fast falling into the ranks of neutrals or 
friends. Many who deemed it a nuisance have already sent their 
children to it. Its sterling value as a seminary of education is now 
recognized on all hands. But it is of much more worth for its 
silent yet most efficient propagandism of the due relation between 
the races ; for co-education includes within itself, or involves as its 
necessary consequence, equality in all civic and social rights, im- 
munities, duties, and obligations. Moreover, a State in which white 
citizens already seek for their children the privilege of co-education 
with colored youths, can not long retain its hostility to public schools 
common to both races. The universal establishment of such schools 
in the late slave States is, as we have said, essential to their politi- 
cal and social well-being ; and for the advancement of this end 
Berea College is now doing more than can be effected by any pos- 
sible legislation, by any action of political parties, or by the com- 
bined influence of press, platform, and pulpit.” 

It is a matter of surprise that so noble and intelligent a State as 
Kentucky should be far behind other Southern States in its pro- 
vision for the education of its emancipated citizens. 
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In South Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana the law allows no dis- 
tinction of race, or color, or previous condition. The Legislature 
of Georgia in 1870 voted an annual appropriation of $8,000 to At- 
lanta University ; the State of Virginia voted a liberal allowance of 
public money to the Hampton Normal Agricultural Institute ; and 
South Carolina has made a generous appropriation to Claflin Uni- 
versity. 

With this enlightened policy of other Southern States, it sur- 
prises us to find that in Kentucky the colored race have no share of 
the common-school fund, and are oppressed by peculiar laws. A 
colored schoolhouse is not allowed within a mile of a white school, 
nor in towns within six hundred feet. It is forbidden by law for a 
colored child to attend a white school or a white child a colored 
school.* President Fairchild says in defense of the co-educatory sys- 
tem of Berea: “We advocate it—1. Because it is impossible to 
educate both races separately. In the rural districts it is impossible 
to maintain two sets of schools. In the cities it may be done, but in 
the country it can not. In hundreds of districts there are very few 
(from five to twenty-five) colored children. They must be admitted 
to the schools which white children attend, or be left without 
schools. In other districts the same is true of white children. 2. 
The separation fosters a spirit of contempt, and haughtiness, and 
domineering on the one side, and a sense of debasement and a spirit 
of sycophancy or surliness on the other, entirely inconsistent with 
the highest good of either. It is cruel and abusive to teach the 
colored children from the very beginning that they are only fit for 
servants of white people, and are not at all to be tolerated in the 
same schoolroom with white children. Such treatment will never 
make them self-respecting, patriotic, independent citizens.” 

It is impossible even to give a minute notice of all the principal 
universities or colleges that have been established for the freedmen. 
But Fiske University, in Nashville, Tennessee, having a history 
which has given to it a wide celebrity, we select that as a specimen 
of the rest. 

From this institution went forth the small band of liberated 
slaves called the Jubilee Singers, who conceived the generous plan 
of endowing their institution by the exercise of their musical talent. 

Their history is the romance of our period. Starting poor, sim- 
ple, unknown, with the disadvantage of their color in their way, 


* These statements are from the report of President Fairchild on Berea College. 
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they first gained the ear and heart of the most refined circles in 
this country. Crossing the water, they were admitted to sing before 
the Queen of England and royal family, and treated with distin- 
guished hospitality and kindness by the then Prime Minister, Mr. 
Gladstone. In Germany they were received with no less considera- 
tion by the Emperor and royal family. In Holland the crowned 
heads and royal personages were no less kind, graciously receiving 
the singers and openly declaring themselves their patrons. With 
such patronage their concerts in all these countries were a brilliant 
series of triumphs, and Jubilee Hall and Livingstone Hall, with their 
noble proportions, and fine architecture, will for ever be a monument 
of the success of this simple effort of emancipated slaves. 

The catalogue of Fiske University for 1878 gives twenty-six 
in the college course, fifty-four in the preparatory department, 
twenty-five in the theological course, one hundred and fifty-three 
in the normal school course, and eleven in the higher normal. 

The total attendance was three hundred and thirty-eight, of 
whom one hundred and eighty-one were boarders. Since 1868 
regularly trained teachers have been going out from this institution. 
In 1877 one hundred and five teachers thus prepared were at work 
in the field of education. Fiske University has also sent out four 
missionaries to the Mendi mission on the coast of Africa. A deep 
feeling for mission-work pervades the institution, and ennobles and 
enlarges the aims of its students, and doubtless others will follow in 
the steps of those who have so nobly volunteered. 

It remains now to speak of those institutions which unite the 
higher culture of the mind with practical scientific knowledge. 

Of these the Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, at 
Hampton, Virginia, is a favorable specimen. This institution was 
founded ten years ago by the American Missionary Association, and 
has been aided by the Freedman’s bureau and the Peabody Fund, 
and very largely by individual Christian benevolence. In 1872 the 
State of Virginia designated Hampton as trustee of that portion of 
the Agricultural Land Fund which was assigned to the colored peo- 
ple. The amount of $95,000 was invested in State bonds, on which 
full interest has been paid. 

The object of Hampton is to raise up a class of intelligent, culti- 
vated workingmen, to produce thoughtful, intelligent farmers, me- 
chanics, and teachers. 

The plan of the Hampton School was suggested by the educa- 
tional system of the Sandwich Islands, introduced by American 
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missionaries and built up chiefly by the labors of the Rev. Richard 
Armstrong, D. D., Minister of Public Instruction. 

His son, General Armstrong, the Principal of Hampton, inherits 
and uses to the very best advantage the stores of his father’s prac- 
tical experience. 

The following is a list of school industries : 

The farm, with bone-grinding, grist-mill, soap-making, wae 
smith’s shop, butcher’s shop, and milk-dairy. 

The Engineer’s Department, with knitting-machines, broom- 
shop, shop for iron-work, rag-carpet weaving, and carpenter-shop. 

Girls’ Industrial Department, for making and mending gar- 
ments, and learning to sew by hand and machine. 

Household work, including washing, ‘ironing, table duty, and 
cooking-lessons for the girls. 

The details for work this year have been as follows : 

Girls.—Housework, 98 ; industrial room, 52 ; knitting-machine, 
21; laundry, 24; weaving rag-carpet, 1 ; cooking, 20. No work 
has yet been found for day scholars, 32. 

Boys.—Farm, 91; painter, 1; carpenters, 5; broom-making, 
2; steam-engine, 1; bone-mill, 2 ; shoemakers, 4; janitors, 8 ; 
knitting-room, 6 ; peer 1; office duty, 3; mail-carrier, 1 ; 
greenhouse, 1; waiters, 16; laundry, 5; general duty, 5; em- 
ployed by teachers, 2 ay hes echolars on orderly duty, 33. 

Students’ earnings have been as follows : 

1875-76. 101 boys, $5,982.04; 59 girls, $1,647.93; total, 
$7,629.97. 

1876-77. 125 boys, $7,440.97; 73 girls, $2,139.56; total, 
$9,580.53. 

1877-78. 138 boys, $11,384.97; 87 girls, $3,046.04; total, 
$14,431.01. 

Average earnings in 1875~76, boys, $59.23 each ; girls, $27.92 
each. 

Average earnings in 1876—77, boys, $59.23 each ; girls, $29.00 
each. 

Average earnings in 1877~78, boys, $82.50 each ; girls, $35.01 
each. 

The problem of the school, industrially, is— 

1. To make labor as instructive as possible. 

2. To turn it to the best account. 

By giving each student one and a half or two days of work 
each week, and four whole days for study (by having a detail of 
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one fifth out each school day, and all or one half on Saturdays), his 
mental interests do not suffer materially ; he is physically better 
off, is able to pay about one half—in some cases the whole—of his 
personal expenses, is better fitted to take care of himself, and be- 
comes more of a man. 

Of the results of this school so far, General Armstrong thus 
speaks in his last report : 

“'To the question, ‘ What becomes of your graduates? we an- 
swer: Not less than ninety per cent. have taught school. We are 
satisfied that eighty per cent. were teaching last winter, and that 
the large majority will devote themselves to the good of their peo- 
ple. Those who do not teach are generally working for themselves 
or others. I know of but few worthless ones. There seems to be 
no general tendency to relapse from the tone given to their lives at 
the school. I have observed in many a moral growth after gradu- 
ation, the reaction of right life upon character. That some will 
degenerate there can be no doubt ; but, after leaving here, the 
general movement is upward. 

. “ The little army of Hampton’s graduates is becoming a power. 
For the first time in the school’s history they have, this year, an 
alumni meeting. Their union and mutual sympathy, and their re- 
lations with the school, are of great importance. To many, the 
school is their only home. It is the birthplace of their better life ; 
and they give to it an affection and confidence that create an obli- 
gation on our part. 

“This year the newspapers of the school reading-room have, after 
lying a week on the table, been distributed among graduates in 
every direction, also quantities of illustrated papers; many have 
been given by friends of the school for this purpose. They have 
received much benefit from the State ‘Educational Journal’ which 
is sent to them. Next year we intend to have a graduate depart- 
ment ; making as complete a record of them as possible, corre- 
sponding with each one, supplying good reading matter, of which 
they are often destitute, thus keeping them in pleasant and close 
relations with us, and encouraging and cheering them in every 
possible way. By such moral support they will be stronger, bet- 
ter, safer. Thus will the result of our labor be preserved, and a 
guild of earnest, high-minded, united, and powerful workers be 
formed as a nucleus of civilization, a barrier to the mischievous 
element among their people, and, in connection with a similar class 
from other institutions, become a basis of hope for the race ; they 
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will be civilizers rather than mere pedagogues ; the future leaders 
of their race, and occupy a place not yet taken.” 

The institution publishes a paper called “The Southern Work- 
man,” which has a large circulation and is a most valuable and 
efficient means of continuing its good influences over those who 
have left. Its practical essays on the subject of health, cleanliness, 
ventilation, drainage, and general hygiene, have been so valuable 
that a series of them called “ Hampton Tracts” have been exten- 
sively circulated and recommended in Northern States. 

The printing and press-work is entirely done in the institution, 
and furnishes one more useful trade for those who are employed 
in it. 
A similar work to that of Hampton is being done at Claflin 
University, Orangeburg, South Carolina, and at Talladega College, 
Alabama, and at Tongaloo University, Mississippi. There is also the 
beginning of an agricultural department announced in connection 
with Atlanta University, Georgia, to which the Legislature of the 
State has made an appropriation of $8,000 per annum. 

The last and most significant item in our review of the tableau 
of educational effort among the freedmen is the increasingly friend- 
ly attitude of most of the Southern States toward this enterprise. 

We have purposely omitted to dwell on those exhibitions of 
bitterness and violence which often marked the commencement of 
these educational enterprises at the South. It is due to the intelli- 
gent Southerners to admit that such violence proceeded mostly from 
the uncultivated classes, and that everywhere through the South 
educated men have been prompt to feel the imperative need of cul- 
ture for the enfranchised slaves. 

In 1871 the Commissioners appointed by the State of Georgia 
attended the annual examination at Atlanta University. The re- 
port of this Committee, signed by ex-Governor J. E. Brown, thus 
speaks : “ At every step of the examination we were impressed with 
the fallacy of the popular idea (which, in common with thousands 
of others, a majority of the undersigned have heretofore entertained) 
that the members of the African race are not capable of a high 
grade of intellectual culture. The rigid tests to which the classes 
in algebra and geometry, and in Latin and Greek, were subjected, 
unequivocally demonstrated that, under judicious training and with 
persevering study, there are many members of the African race 
who can attain a high grade of intellectual culture. They prove 
that they can master intricate problems in mathematics, and 
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fully comprehend the construction of difficult passages in the 
classics. 

“Many of the pupils exhibited a degree of mental culture which, 
considering the length of time their minds have been in training, 
would do credit to members of any race.” 

Dr. Cooke, President of Claflin University, writes us that both 
Governor Wade Hampton and Mayor H. 8. Thomson, State Super- 
intendent of Education in South Carolina, attended their late com- 
mencement and addressed words of encouragement to all interested 
in the advance of the institution. Two appropriations of $7,500 
have been made to the institution since Governor Hampton took 
the chair. 

General Armstrong, of Hampton, remarks on this subject : 

“Our relations with the State of Virginia, as trustee of that 
part of the land fund devoted to the colored people, have been in 
all ways satisfactory. Interest has been promptly paid. Through- 
out the State the feeling is kindly and encouraging to good work 
for the negro race. 

“ During the past ten years there has been a progress in South- 
ern sentiment, in respect to the negro, readily apparent only to 
those who can look behind the front presented by politicians and 
periodicals, Thought, experience, and necessity have pushed out 
old ideas and pushed up new ones. The change has been, I believe, 
as great as was possible for human nature under the circumstances, 
and in time will be so regarded. Other lines than those of race 
are being drawn. Common sense and common interest are working 
against deeply seated notions and prejudices that will yield because 
weak in themselves, and because they do not pay.” 

The Hon. Robert M. Lusher, State Superintendent of Education 
in Louisiana, uses this noble language : “ It is with the aid of edu- 
cation alone, finally, that patriots can hope to see the vexed question 
of the harmonious relation between the two races settled—with no 
humiliation to the higher, with no degradation to the humbler. This 
question is, indeed, one that trenches upon the imminent present. 
For good or evil, a race equal to the whites—at least in numbers— 
passing suddenly from a condition of slavery to a condition of free- 
dom, continuing and needed to continue in its former home, must 
assert itself. It should be the duty—as it is clearly the interest—of 
the State to see that that race shall assert itself in knowledge— 
not in ignorance ; in a loyal understanding of its obligations—not in 
a blind disregard of them ; in an intelligent participation hereafter 
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in the responsible duties of American citizenship. . . . If the next 
colored generations, then, are to consist of good citizens, not weak 
tools for designing politicians, they should be educated. If they 
are to be conservative American citizens, lending their aid alike to 
the progress of the State and to the advancement of the public, they 
should be educated. If they are to make common accord with the 
whites, only recognizing in the latter the superiority that lies in 
lineage and in noble memories, indissolubly connected with the bis- 
tory of the world’s most exalted civilization ; and if they are to 
work with these, with good heart and earnest endeavor, to a com- 
mon patriotic end, they must be taught that their State has no pref- 
erences, but that, like a kindly mother, she gathers in her tender 
bosom all the children who owe their existence to her.” 

In the State where the author now has a home, Governor Drew, 
in his first message to the Legislature of Florida, uses this language 
in relation to the education of the freedmen: “ Now that a very 
large constituent element of our population is released from bond- 
age and intrusted with the power of the ballot, a system of free 
schools has become a means of self-preservation. To educate the 
colored race and fit them to exercise the privilege of voting intelli- 
gently—to perform all the sacred duties of freemen, to enjoy their 
liberty, to become wise and good citizens—imposes upon us a task 
to perform, a responsibility from which we can not escape. Then 
let us set about the work cheerfully.” 

The author can bear testimony, so far as personal observation 
goes, that the government of the State of Florida is administered in 
this spirit. 

Before coming to the close of this article, one acknowledgment— 
one tribute of admiration—is here due to the agency of a noble 
man, who, though dead, has been living to a most glorious pur- 
pose in this work of Southern reorganization. The Peabody fund, 
amounting to millions of dollars, has been a constant factor in 
all the good accomplished. Its agent has administered this delicate 
and difficult trust with an energy, a wisdom, an impartiality, that 
lead us to feel that the Father of Lights must have imparted to 
him divine guidance. In all the reports we have examined we meet 
everywhere the traces of this noble charity, administered with such 
timely wisdom as to double the value of every sum contributed. 
America will long have reason to bless God for the bequest of Pea- 
body, and for the administration of Dr. Sears. 

Thus have we given a very imperfect summary of the lasting 
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results which have followed a great educational enthusiasm—a great 
national reconstruction. 

Is not this army of schools and colleges—this educational im- 
pulse pervading society—a better guarantee for the future than any 
ignoble party strife ? 

And if our national Government should grant to the impover- 
ished Southern States the funds they ask to carry through a univer- 
sal system of education, would it not be an investment which would 
yield the nation a thousand-fold in return ? 

Class prejudices can not be legislated away, but they can be 
educated away. This noble system of common schools, colleges, 
and industrial institutes now rising at the South, if reénforced by 
national grants, would in a few years regenerate society, and en- 
tirely prevent the possibility of such struggles as have lately dis- 
honored the voting-places of the United States. 

Education will bring quiet, refinement, respect for law, respect 
for the mutual rights of races ; and America, where so many races 
meet and mingle, will be the true millennial ground, where the fa- 
therhood of God is shown in the brotherhood of man. 


H. B. Strowr. 
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RECENT ESSAYS. 


1. Hayward’s Selected Essays. 3. Gladstone’s Gleanings of Past Years. 
2. Arnold’s Mixed Essays. 4, Burroughs’s Locusts and Wild Honey. 
5. Wild Life in a Southern County. 


 awmLy likenesses, it is said, are always best seen by casual vis- 
itors, while the members of the household are apt to think that no 
two of their number look alike. It is thus that an American reader 
sometimes observes a certain generic quality in a group of English 
essayists, who would seem to themselves widely separated. Mr. 
Hayward, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Matthew Arnold would appear 
to have little in common, yet they all possess that clear and vigor- 
ous directness that marks the current prose of English writers. Not 
one of them has anything of the half-ideal aim, the love of delicate 
word-painting, the instinct of symmetry, which are the imprint left 
by Emerson and Hawthorne on the best cis-Atlantic literature ; and 
which sometimes appear as a tendency or desire, even if no adequate 
result follows. An acute English writer, Lady Pollock, pointing 
out some such distinction several years ago, classed American prose 
writers with the French school rather than with the English, and 
declared that “the symmetry of our language might run the risk 
of annihilation but tor the reverence with which American men of 
letters cherish it.”* In England, one observes, a man has some- 
thing to say and says it, speaking right on, and never for a mo- 
ment placing himself in any attitude for which the habits or meth- 
ods of the artist’s studio would yield a parallel. Can good litera- 
ture demand more than this? Mr. Herbert Spencer would say 
“No.” The traditions of literary art say “Yes.” Happily, the 
question need not here be settled ; it is not needful to discuss or 
compare these two literary phases ; the point of interest is in no- 
ticing that the Atlantic Ocean seems just now to divide them. It 


* Contemporary Review, xxii., 371, “ Imaginative Literature of America.” 
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is only fair to say that the best English essayists are, if tried by 
their own standard, better than the American ; and that their dis- 
advantage is found, if anywhere, only upon the introduction of 
other tests, which they would perhaps think frivolous and unimpor- 
tant. 

I. 

Of the collection of essays now to be considered, there is no 
doubt that Mr. Arnold’s will be the most widely valued for thought 
and style, Mr. Gladstone’s for range and historic interest, and Mr. 
Hayward’s* for easy and agreeable reading. The latter touches 
nothing which he does not make attractive; he never taxes the 
brain severely ; his longest articles have an agreeable conversational 
tone that never wearies. He is like one of those incomparable Lon- 
don diners-out compared with whom brilliant American talkers are 
apt to seem tedious and monopolizing, and cultivated Frenchmen 
too excitable and over-vehement : the London men who make no 
startling display, obtrude nothing, never dazzle, but insensibly get 
all the wit and wisdom of the table into their hands ; they quietly 
drop out an anecdote, furnish precisely the needed repartee, and 
trump with absolute conclusiveness the best conversational card of 
their neighbor. Mr. Hayward, having his readers at his command, 
is less fragmentary than these trained conversers, and indeed it is 
he who furnishes in one of his most delightful essays, “ England 
and France: their National Qualities, Manners, Morals, and So- 
ciety,” a protest against this very type. He says that the fault of 
English conversation at present is its frivolity, and its habit of 
skipping hastily from topic to topic ; the fear that haunts all men 
of being bores if they venture beyond a short anecdote or a bon 
mot. “Lord Grenville used to say that he was always glad to 
meet lawyers at a dinner-party, because he then felt that some 
good subject would be rationally discussed ” (ii., 329). 

Mr. Hayward’s subjects range through all modern history and 
biography, winding up with an elaborate paper on “ Whist and 
Whist-Playing,” so that it is hard to select among his themes, A 
stanch lover of traditions and old families, he yet reduces extremely 
low the claims of all actual European aristocracies; shows (ii., 187) 
the enormous proportion of great intellectual names of England 
that are now extinct as to male descent; dwells with grim sternness 
on the base origin of most of the Norman conquerors (ii., 210); 


* Selected Essays, by A. Hayward, Esq., Q. C. In Two Volumes. New York: 
Scribner & Welford, 1879. 
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quotes Lord Beaconsfield to establish the modern origin of the 
English peerage (ii., 238); and through his whole chapter on “ The 
Vicissitudes of Families” (ii., 184) really maintains a practical pro- 
test against the pride of birth. He says in this essay that “ pedi- 
gree hunting” has become quite a mania in the United States (ii., 
185), and evidently is not aware that it has long been prosecuted 
far more laboriously on this side the ocean than the other. This is 
mainly because American pedigrees are constructed in the spirit of 
cousinship, pure and simple,-covering a vast range and including 
with eagerness all remote and collateral branches; while an English 
pedigree makes little of younger sons and of all daughters, cuts 
them off, so to speak, with a shilling’s worth of genealogical tracing, 
and leaves the most prolific branches with a vague “had issue” at 
last. Mr. Hayward does not know how much more laborious, in 
these respects, are the paths of the American genealogist, nor does 
he know how convenient for us will be his theory that five or six 
centuries of ancestry are enough to set up any family, and that 
less may suffice where its name has occurred frequently, with dis- 
tinction, in its country’s annals (ii., 213). Mr. Astor, with his com- 
forting assurance that a man with half a million was as well off as 
if he were rich, was not more consoling to the lovers of money than 
is Mr. Hayward to the pride of American genealogy. The de- 
scendants of our older Puritan, Knickerbocker, and Cavalier fam- 
ilies may well take courage; they are already in the third century 
of their existence, and two or three centuries more will quite set 
them up as an aristocracy, if the world holds for that time to Mr. 
Hayward’s way of thinking. In all seriousness, however, the repub- 
lican point of criticism on this theory would probably be that where 
a family is thus really eminent a title of nobility is superfluous, and 
that in all other cases it is an abuse. The advantage of the repub- 
lican method seems to be that it gives full weight to the accumulated 
influence of any really able and useful family; and easily rids itself 
—which an aristocracy does not—of the bad influence of any fam- 
ily that turns out ill. 

Mr. Hayward is gratefully known to many Americans as the 
author of that prose version of “ Faust” which still holds its own 
against all rivals in prose or verse. He is known to others as the 
friend of Charles Sumner, and as the writer of generous praise of 
him in the “Quarterly Review,” so long ago as 1840. And he may 
well be known, henceforward, to all youths ambitious of conversa- 
tional fame, as the author of these two volumes of prose essays, 
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which will, if duly read and remembered, supply such aspirants 
with mots and anecdotes enough to last a lifetime ; answering, in- 
deed, the purpose of that manual of French wit, the “Improvisa- 
tore Frangais” whose twenty-one volumes are said to have been ex- 
Bishop Talleyrand’s only breviary, and the true foundation of his 
fame as a wit (Hayward, ii., 156). 


Il. 


American readers of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s new volume of 
“ Mixed Essays”* will be likely to turn first to the celebrated lec- 
ture on “ Equality,” in which he touches some of the political and 
social matters most important to ourselves. It is inevitable that, 
taking this address for their point of departure, such readers should 
feel some disappointment as they read the book. They will find 
the author speaking with some enthusiasm of liberty, and with much 
respect for the desire of social equality, which he justifies as a natu- 
ral form of what he calls “the instinct of expansion.” He vindicates 
this emotion, indeed, before “all Israel and the sun”—all England 
and the Royal Institution. But if the breadth of his thought on 
this point encourages, the narrow range of his illustrations will be, 
at least to this class of readers, a disappointment. He wishes to 
compare the social phenomena resulting from this instinct of equal- 
ity and from the opposing creed. For this purpose he compares 
Engiand with France—two nations so thoroughly alien in respect 
of race, religion, speech, manners, food, climate, that the difference 
lies not in one point only, but in a thousand. In scientific experi- 
ments, where analogous phenomena are to be compared, they are 
usually so chosen as to eliminate all but the one point of difference 
selected for investigation. This is impossible in comparing French- 
men and Englishmen, because they differ at almost all points, and 
it is scarcely practicable to fix the source of any especial divergence ; 
but take forty million English-speaking people under a republic on 
one side the Atlantic, and another forty million on the other side, 
under an aristocracy, and the elements of comparison grow far more 
simple. For instance, Mr. Arnold finds it an important result of the 
desire for equality in France, that “the whole immense middle class 
in France makes upon life the demands which are, elsewhere, those 
of a limited upper class only” (p. 167). Now, so long as this is 
asserted of France alone, nothing is proved as to equality ; that 
may seem, to one observer, the key to this state of things ; another 


* Mixed Essays. By Matthew Arnold. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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may find the explanation in race or religion. But, when we observe 
that precisely this formula describes American society as well, the 
weight of the argument is enormously strengthened ; because so 
many of the disturbing elements of race, religion, and tradition are 
here eliminated from the comparison. This is what I mean by 
suggesting a certain narrowness of range in Mr. Arnold’s basis of 
argument. No man in England says things that seem nearer to an 
American point of view, and no man in England seems more abso- 
lutely indifferent to results obtained in America. Whenever he 
speaks of them, it is to take the thing he most hates—the “ hideous- 
ness and ennui” which stamp, as he claims, all middle-class Dissent 
in England—and to assume, without offering a fact to sustain it, 
that ail American society simply reproduces the type he paints as so 
odious. What else can he mean when he speaks, for instance, of 
“the eternal solo of Philistinism among our brethren of the United 
States and of Canada”? (p. 344). 

Now, it is very certain that all Americans are not to be classed 
among those whom Dr. Holmes describes in one of his poems as 
“cheerful Christians of the liberal fold.” But it also happens to be 
sure, as a matter of fact, that the “prison of Puritanism,” as Mr. 
Arnold loves to call it (pp. 78, 227), has been so utterly remodeled 
and transformed on this continent during the last half century, by 
the vast intermingling of all races and religions, that there is scarce- 
ly enough of it left unmodified in the strictest communities to exert 
more than its needed share of influence on American life. Canada 
must answer for itself ; but there is hardly a corner, even of New 
England, that now spends its winters in the gloomy manner in 
which Mr. Arnold fancies Mr. Goldwin Smith as spending them in 
Toronto (p. 83). What has modern Boston, with its Sunday con- 
certs and Sunday excursions—with its libraries and reading-rooms 
and art-galleries, all open on Sunday—to do with that dungeon of 
Puritanism held up by Mr. Arnold to the horror of mankind ? 

And there is danger for Mr. Arnold, as for his readers, in the 
habit of over-strong statement. It is to be remembered that he 
lives in a land where, for some reason, the most gifted writers 
sometimes fail to mellow and sweeten as they grow older ; where 
they are more apt to become, like Carlyle and Ruskin, the victims 
of their own past attitude and deeds, and at last can only reécho 
their earlier phrases in a higher and higher key till they end ina 
ery of despair. Even a man of Mr. Arnold’s caliber may not be 
wholly safe from such dangers. It is well for him to use, for once 
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in his life, a phrase so strong as “hideousness and ennui,” if he 
really means it ; but, when a man has once committed himself to 
such a statement as that, there is danger lest it become his master ; 
when we meet it again and again in successive essays (pp. 79, 168, 
227, etc.), it gradually recalls Carlyle’s everlasting “ respectability 
that keeps a gig,” although that was, after all, a much kindlier con- 
demnation. No one can compare “ Mixed Essays ” with “ Essays 
in Criticism” and not see that, with increase of power, there has 
hardly been a corresponding increase of that sweetness which the 
author of both volumes has long represented to so many minds. 
Yet the purely literary portion of this later work is as delightful as 
ever, its knowledge as large, its criticism as delicate, its touch as 
sure. Mr. Arnold still wieids the polished sword of Saladin, and it 
is hardly fair to complain if he brings from rougher contests the 
added ornament of some notches on the blade. 


III, 


So profoundly in earnest has been the life of Mr. Gladstone * 
that his most purely literary work carries with it the full force of 
his statesmanlike energy, as his speeches on the driest themes always 
revealed something of his literary tastes. In his essays there is a 
sweeping and stately amplification that may sometimes remind the 
reader of Coleridge and De Quincey, but that there is always, behind 
all, more method and a clearerend. It is by this amplification alone 
that we recognize him as an older man than Matthew Arnold, and 
as having formed his style before it was the habit to shorten one’s 
sword. His practice of numbering paragraphs, too, gives a serious 
and old-fashioned look to his pages ; and tends to deter the careless 
reader, who shrinks from being reminded, as on a railway, of the 
precise distance from either terminus. But there is absolutely no 
other hint of advancing years in these pages. Though he is ap- 
proaching seventy, Mr. Gladstone’s manner is for ever young. The 
latest essays will be generally accounted the best ; and “Kin be- 
yond Sea” and “The Sixteenth Century arraigned before the Nine- 
teenth,” though both papers were published only last year, rank as 
his very best in vigor of thought and felicity of statement. 

Mr. Gladstone has wisely omitted from these volumes those es- 
says, or parts of essays, consisting mainly “of matter contested be- 


* Gleanings of Past Years, 1844-78. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M. P. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 4 vols. 
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tween political parties” (iv., 341). But he has honorably abstained 
from modifying or explaining away passages that seem inconsistent 
with one another, or which compliment political opponents whom he 
might not now as cordially praise. His essay on “ Germany, France, 
and England,” first published in 1870, quotes something that “ Mr. 
Disraeli honorably to himself” said in favor of Mr. Gladstone’s own 
policy (iv., 199). And the assumption at the end of the same paper, 
“If we no longer dream of foreign acquisitions” (iv., 256), reads 
strangely in view of the assertion, made seven years later, “It is 
not to be denied that the territorial appetite has within the last 
quarter of a century revived among us with an abnormal vigor” 
(iv., 342). Still, the two statements are not irreconcilable, and an 
uneasy, self-critical nature might have been tempted, perhaps unsuc- 
cessfully, to harmonize them. As a matter of fact, the author was 
thinking, in the first essay, of his own administration ; and, in the 
second, of the longer period of which it formed a part. 

When it is remembered that one of the commonest charges 
against Mr. Gladstone, when in office, was that of being too thin- 
skinned and too easily goaded into self-justification, it is pleasant 
to see in how calm and dignified a spirit this book is edited. There 
is nowhere visible in the notes a trace of personal sensitiveness, 
even in that most fatal form, the bluff profession of indifference to 
censure. Those who happened to be in England at the time when 
“Kin beyond Sea” was published, and who remember the howl 
of indignation which greeted its predictions as to the future pros- 
perity of the United States in competition with England, will note 
with admiration that these assaults of critics are left absolutely 
unmentioned in reprinting the article. Many Liberals did not hesi- 
tate to say that their favorite statesman had dealt a fatal blow to 
his own influence, and Lord Beaconsfield was quoted as having ut- 
tered words of very ungenerous triumph. Less than a year has 
passed ; the rapid current of events has already so developed Ameri- 
can trade with England as to make Mr. Gladstone’s predictions seem 
far less wild and unpatriotic than they were first held to be ; and 
he now simply reprints them, without exultation and without apol- 
ogy. 

While writing in the periodical which had the honor first to 
publish that remarkable essay, it is hardly needful to praise the 
clearness and general correctness of its analysis of American affairs 
—a correctness which no Englishman, except perhaps Mr. Bright, 
has equaled. Nor is it needful to dwell on the service rendered by 
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that paper in pointing out to Americans the true theory of the Brit- 
ish Government, and especially the real tenure by which “ consti- 
tutional kingship” now holds its own. Americans may smile as 
they read the glowing paragraph in which Mr. Gladstone hints the 
hope that misguided France may yet abandon the republic (i., 228), 
and implies it as an open question whether the New World will 
not yet need a king (i., 228); we may wonder that he should see 
the European current as setting that way (i., 229), when it seems to 
us to set the other. But the hearty sincerity of his attitude, and 
the delicate analysis shown in his statement, must help Americans 
to understand why Englishmen, as a rule, seem to like a monarchy, 
a thing really almost as hard as to explain to Englishmen like Mr. 
Gladstone why Americans prefer a republic. Yet one would sup- 
pose that, even on his own showing, the cis-Atlantic preference 
might be explainable, for no one has drawn a more masterly sketch 
than his of the almost hopeless barrier of moral isolation which now 
inevitably surrounds English royalty : “'To be served by all is dan- 
gerous ; to be contradicted by none is worse. Taking into view the 
immense increase in the appliances of material ease and luxury, the 
general result is that in the private and domestic sphere a royal 
will enjoys at this epoch, more nearly than in any past generation, 
the privileges of a kind of omnipotence. At the same time, the 
principal burden of care and all responsibility for acts of adminis- 
tration, and for the state of the country, is transferred to the heads 
of others, and even the voice of the lightest criticism is rarely 
heard ” (i., 48). 

It is a misfortune to the American reader that some of these 
papers bear so closely upon matters especially English, as the Es- 
tablished Church and the County Franchise, that they may create 
some indifference, at first sight, in his mind. Yet even these ques- 
tions involve beneath their details some of the very principles with 
which we on this side of the water have to deal; and this languid 
reader may be very sure that the statesman who could so handle 
the driest array of statistics as to charm a bored or hostile Parlia- 
ment into rapt attention, can still throw attractiveness around 
what are, after all, living themes. Even his prejudices and ab- 
stractions have an interest ; and though one sometimes wishes that 
his fine-drawn visions of an aristocratic and hierarchical world 
could sometimes be struck through by a single powerful stroke like 
those of Matthew Arnold’s lecture on “Equality,” yet it is some- 
thing to be held, through four volumes, in the grasp of an intellect 
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so trained, and a conscience so lofty. And certainly no one can 
deny the exhibition of vigor in its highest form to that extraordi- 
nary paper, the “ Letter to the Earl of Aberdeen,” in 1851, in which 
Mr. Gladstone claimed the interference of the British Government 
in behalf of thirty thousand men held as political prisoners by the 
Neapolitan Bourbons. This pamphlet passed through eleven editions 
in a single year, and was forwarded by Lord Palmerston to all the 
British ministers on the Continent of Europe. It appears here (iv., 
1), with other papers on the same subject; and it is to be hoped 
that they have not lost their interest, as some of Sydney Smith’s 
writings are said to have lost theirs, from having “ done their work 
so well that their giants are not merely slain, but forgotten.” 


Iv. 


A book on nature may be relied upon to attract readers, just as 
all eyes are drawn te a man who comes into any public place with a 
fowling-piece on his shoulder, or a string of fish in his hand. The 
public is easily pleased with such a work ; if it only contains the 
results of personal observation, all literary defects are readily ex- 
cused, and even egotism becomes a sort of merit. It is pleasant to 
feel the positive charm of directness and simplicity in a book like 
“ Wild Life in a Southern County,”* and it is impossible not to 
perceive that in this respect “Locusts and Wild Honey” is at 
some disadvantage. The English book is written by a man who 
has known what it is to have old folios and quartos on his bookcase 
(p. 141) ; and yet there is not a wordy or ambitious phrase from 
beginning to end; an immense wealth of natural observation is 
given in a way that any rustic hunter or fisherman can understand. 
But the style of Mr. Burroughs is in the transition state from that 
of the naturalist to that of the literary idealist ; and, while giving 
us poetic touches such as the Englishman scarcely attempts, the 
American lacks the charm of an even execution and a discriminat- 
ing taste. The descriptions of nature in “ Wild Life” are like the 
processes of Nature herself, who is wonderfully clear and sweet 
amid all the facts of change and decay. In the work of Mr. Bur- 
roughs there is far more cause for complaint. True, he does not 
here offend good taste so seriously as in some of his earlier books— 
as, for instance, in that very unpleasant passage in “ Winter Sun- 

* Wild Life in a Southern County. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


Locusts and Wild Honey. By John Burroughs. Boston: Houghton, Osgood 
& Co. 
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shine ” (p. 197) ; still it is needlessly annoying to be brought down 
from some really graceful and airy fancy to such phrases as “ boss- 
clouds ” (“ Locusts,” etc., p. 96}, or “ the clerk of the weather has a. 
sour stomach ” (p. 88). It costs the English observer no effort to 
avoid such blemishes, and he describes the homeliest incidents of 
farm-life without needing to employ a coarse word. 

It is necessary to refer to these qualities of style in Mr. Bur- 
roughs, because they do not seem accidental, but rather the work- 
ing out of a system. The theory still pervades his books that 
literary smoothness or finish are not merely dangerous qualities— 
which is quite true—but that they are dastardly, and imply some 
fatal weakness. I knew a young girl who had lived in a far West- 
ern State of the Union, and who, on first coming to the Atlantic 
cities, declared that the men she met in society did not seem to 
her like men, they made so little noise, and were so neatly dressed. 
Mr. Burroughs betrays some such solicitude, and his theories, if 
legitimately carried out, would make Ossian the chief of poets. If 
he praises Shakespeare, it is as showing “the grit and virility of the 
primitive bard” (p. 178), and in some of his earlier writings he 
refers to the Greek poets as “the shaggy old bards” ; whereas the 
characterization of Shakespeare as a wild, irregular genius was pro- 
tested against, long since, by Charles Lamb, and has never reap- 
peared in literature ; and the laws of Greek verse were so strict 
that the roughest passage in A‘schylus was composed under re- 
straints far severer than controlled Longfellow’s smoothest line. 
Thoreau knew the Greeks better than Mr. Burroughs, and it was 
for the “refinement ” and “ perfection” of their work that he praised 
them, not for shaggy strength. Even when Mr. Burroughs applies 
the same theory to the study of nature, he does not succeed much 
better. “Ihave thought,” he says, “that all forms of life in the 
Old World were marked by greater prominence of type, or stronger 
characteristic and fundamental qualities than with us—coarser and 
more hairy and virile, and therefore more powerful and lasting ” 
(p. 153). But the fortunes of the now extinct hairy mammoth 
hardly justify this therefore ; and in literature, as in nature, the 
finer types, not the ruder, survive. It is not the test of strength in 
a writer that he should use the word “virility” a great many times, 
but that his vigor should show itself, even through a careful liter- 
ary execution, like a powerful character beneath refined manners, 
or the concentrated force of an army beneath the subdued proprie- 
ties of its drill. Nature itself—an authority to which Mr. Bur- 
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roughs, as her faithful disciple, must yield—confirms this assertion 
at every point. “In the softest tree or the airiest waterfall, the 
fundamental lines are as lithe and muscular as the crouching 
haunches of a leopard.” 

But for all Mr. Burroughs’s occasional mannerisms and willful- 
ness, it is a pleasure to follow him where he is familiar, observing 
the bees on the farm, the trout in the forest brook, or the thrushes 
in the wood. He is on our own ground, deals with cis-Atlantic 
themes, and every novel fact he gives is something reclaimed from 
the unexplored regions of our own out-door life. He sometimes 
falls into an inadvertence in language, as when he speaks of the 
“hylas” instead of the “hyla” (p. 54), using the pronoun “ him” 
afterward, so that he plainly is not employing the name in the plu- 
ral. It seems unlikely that any bird should be called “la siffleur” 
(p. 223) instead of “Je sifflewr,” in Canada ; and we should surely 
read “La Grande Brilure” instead of “La Grand Brulure” (pp. 
226, 244). It is possible to criticise such extreme colloquialisms as 
“she was to the ground before the cicada was” (p. 40). But Mr. 
Burroughs is too painstaking an observer to be often caught trip- 
ping in his facts, and, though his thoughts often take a flavor from 
Emerson or Thoreau, he has studied well in their school, and his 
observations are his own. 


If the author of “ Wild Life” does not report to us the affairs 
of our own woods and meadows, he gives the charming and con- 
genial atmosphere of English rural scenes. It affords a quaint flavor 
to have him use here and there familiarly and without quotation- 
marks many rustic words, for which we must go to the dictionary— 
such words as coombe (p. 54), bennet (p. 11, etc.), haulier (p. 107), 
sarsenstone (p. 149), ash-stole (p. 208), eyot (p. 313). It is interest- 
ing to come upon what have always seemed local American phrases, 
and to learn where and how they are used in England ; thus the 
“ flake,” which he defines as “a frame of light wood, used after the 
manner of a hurdle” (p. 63), reappears in those wooden frames 
called “ fish-flakes ” along the New England shore. It is interest- 
ing to notice the same complaints of decreasing villages (p. 67) in 
some parts of Old England as in some parts of New England ; to 
find that houses where King Charles slept are there as omnipresent 
(p. 76) as those where Washington slept in America ; to have de- 
scriptions of old-fashioned cottages built around their chimneys 
(p. 80) like the old cottages in Massachusetts and Rhode Island ; 
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and to find that there, as here, the health of villages has really im- 
proved in these days (p. 111), instead of declining. It is curious to 
be told (p. 123) that wine is rapidly supplanting ale among English 
farmers of the better class, while here it is plain that lager-beer is 
taking the place of wine and spirits. One reads with envy of the 
attention still given to bell-ringing as a fine art in country parishes 
(p. 90), while among us that graceful employment has never found 
a foothold, because chimes of belis are so rare. Some of his obser- 
vations on nature, although they bear the marks of careful accuracy, 
seem quite unlike the results of American observation ; thus I have 
tried in vain to verify his statement that ants avoid placing their 
nests where people walk, and put them only at the edges of the 
garden-paths (p. 50). Is it a bit of covert satire in Nature that 
ants in a republican country grow indifferent to being trampled 
upon? But there are few points where even this amount of criti- 
cism can be made ; and when our anonymous Englishman draws a 
general reflection it is quite as good as anything offered by Mr. Bur- 
roughs. What can be prettier than when, in watching the busy 
and joyous goldfinches, he decides that “a sunshiny day must be 
like a month to them” (p. 156) ; or what can be wiser than when 
he says, “Often in striving to get the most value from our time it 
slips from us, as the reality did from the dog that greedily grasped 
the shadow ” (p. 185) ; or more inspiring and suggestive than when 
he concludes, after studying the manner in which young cuckoos are 
reared by robins, “Higher sentiments than those usually attributed 
to the birds and beasts of the field may, I think, be traced in some 
of their actions” ? (p. 291). The thoughts of so kindly and modest 
an observer may well recall us with delight to that wholesome rural 
side of English life, always so attractive to an American, and more 
satisfying in these days than the strife of English politics or the 
new-born imperialism of Lord Beaconsfield. 


Tuomas WeEntwortH HiGcGrnson. 

















